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The Outlook. 


A unique experiment in municipal economy was 
inangurated in Shoreditch, Eng., on the 
28th ult., when Lord Kelvin formally 
opened the combined electricity and dust- 
destruction works established by the city 
officials at a cost of $750,000. Shoreditch 
has a population of 124,000 people. Its ref- 
use —amounting annually to some 20,000 
tons — has hitherto been carried to barges 
and then dumped into the sea at great ex- 
pense. The destructor cells of the new 
works will receive this entire waste and 
burn it, the heat given out being sufficient 
to generate the electric lighting and power 
for the whole municipality, and also to heat 
the water furnished to the adjoining baths 
and laundries. Lord Kelvin described the 
project asa supremely happy combination 
of scientific knowledge and mechanical 
ekill. 











For three hundred years the Yaqui Indians in Mex- 
ico have maintained their independence, 
and resisted every effort, either of Spain dur- 
ing the colonial period, or of Mexico since 
she ovtained self-rule, to subjugate then. 
Three or four years ago the Mexican troops 
attempted, but unsuccessfully, to penetrate 
the mountain fastnesses in which this in- 
domitable tribe bad founda home. Force 
having failed, President Diaz tried diplo- 
macy. He offered to take the Yaquis into 
the service of the State as citizens enrolled 
and organized into a militia, and to appoint 
their chief their commander, the latter to 
be paid a salary of $60 a month. The offer 
was accepted. At a conference recently 
held near the city of Guaymas, Chief Jeti- 
abale, who was escorted by eight hundred 
well-armed warriors, signed the treaty, and 
thus amicably * ended a war which has ex- 
isted ever since Spain set foot in Mexico.” 


John Russell Young, the newly-appointed I:bra- 
rian of Congress, was General Grant’s com- 
panion (as well as the correspondent of the 
New York Herald) in his trip round the 
world in 1877. Subsequently he was min- 
ister to China. By profession he is both a 
ournalist and a lawyer. In taking charge 
of the magnificent building to which the 
books of the library, which have been long 
piled up in the crowded, gloomy quarters 
of the old Capitol, will shortly be trans- 
ferred, Mr. Russell will be provided with a 
reorganized and adequate administrative 
staff, and will be particularly fortunate in 
having as his chief assistant his venerable 
predecessor, Mr. A. R. Spofford, who has 
been connected with the library since 1861. 
Without his familiar face and accurate 
knowledge something would be lacking 
even in the roomy and palatial building in 
which the Library will find its appropriate 
aud permanent home. 

The iron and steel mills in Pittsburg shut down 
‘ast week asa result of the failure of the 
Manufacturers and of the A’ 

Association of Iron and Steel Workers to 
agree upon a wage scale. Between 75,000 
‘nd 35,000 men will be idle pending the ad- 
ustment of the scale, and the annual over- 
‘auling and repairing of the plants. The tin- 
plate plants are also idle, and for the same 
reason. A miners’ strike was ordered on the 
‘th, which affects about 125,000 operatives, 
and may involve as many more — in fact, 
all the bituminous coal miners in the coun- 
try. This strike is to enforce the proposed 
scale of 69 cents per ton for Pennsylvania, 
and corresponding rates in other States. 
The men complain that they make only 





nine cents an hour for their hard toil. The 
managers of the strike hoped to cripple 
the coke works by cutting off the supply of 
coal, but the coal barons, foreseeing dan- 
ger, prepared for the battle. 





A new organization, to be known as ‘* The People’s 
Institute,” has been formed in New York 
and ‘duly incorporated, its officers and 
members inclading many prominent clergy- 
men, educators, and philanthropists. It is 
to be non-partisan and non-sectarian. Its 
purpose is to furnish edacation to the people 
in social science and other subjects, and 
afford opportunities for the interchange of 
thought, with a view to the solution of 
present problems. Ex-Professor Charles 
Sprague Smith, of Columbia College, is the 
father of the scheme. His supporters, in- 
cluding the trustees, the incorporators and 
the Advisory Council, number about fifty, 
and these only are members of the Insti- 
tute. The people will be the associates. 
They with labor representatives, however, 
will be eligible to membership in the Ad- 
visory Council. Active work will be started 
in the fall, when the large hall of Cooper 
Union will be engaged for one or more 
nights a week for free lectures, debates, 
and the like. 

Wireless Telegraphy- 

The British Post-office authorities have 
selected Sark, the smallest of the Channel 
Islands, as the first station in which the 
Post-office will use the Marconi system of 
telegraphing without wires. This island has 
no telegraphic communication with the out- 
side world, and is often isolated by fogs and 
storms. Mr. Marconi’s apparatus contains 
too many details for description here, but 
its main secret is the force with which elec- 
tricity can be sent out from the transmittee 
to the receiver. It is practically “ spit out 
like miniature lightning,” propagating 250,- 
000,000 waves a second to the receiver. 
These waves or vibrations will pass through 
solid walls, mountains even, and no wire or 
other artificial vehicle is needed. Oom- 
manders of fleets at sea can communicate 
with their vessels without the use of visible 
signals. Lighthouses obscured by mist can 
radiate their warning waves out to sea, and 
if there be a receiver on board an endan- 
gered vessel, ite bell will ring, and ques- 
tions and answers may be transmitted 
through miles of fog, or hail, or snow. The 
“ dot and dash,” or short and long wave, 
system is used. 


New Applications of the X Rays 


Less than twenty months have passed 
since the discovery of the Roentgen rays 
was announced, and already a vast litera- 
ture concerning them has arisen, and their 
application in science and practical life ap- 
pears to be endless. Diamonds are success- 
fully tested by them. “ Fake ” mummies 
have been revealed by them. The French 
Government uses them to inspect articles 
ame to contain smuggled goods. A 

Prussian professor, while experimenting 
with them, professes to have discovered a 
new kind of ray which he calls “ critic 
rays,”’ by means of which it can be infalli- 
bly determined whether or not a person is 
dead. Prof. Ebert of Haile is convinced 
that X rays will in future light our homes, 
and that, too, without heat and at almost 
no expense. A single-horse power would 
suffice to feed 46,000,000 lamps of sixteen- 
candle power each, according to his calcu- 
lations! In this view he is sustained by the 
physicist Lodge, who asserts that if man 
can succeed in converting mechanical en- 
ergy into light only (no heat), a single man 
turning the crank of a suitable machine 
would suffice to keep the whole lighting 


impinge on this mantle it gives off an in- 
a greenish - white light, and the ther- 
—— which in other cases absorb so 
much electrical energy are absent — that 

is, converted apparently into light. Evi- 





dently very important results may be ex- 


pected from Roentgen’s epoch-making 
discovery as soon as the scientists perfect 
their experiments. 


Every Want Provided For. 


The new New York Public Library (the 
consolidation of the Astor, Lenox and 
Tilden foundations) is to be erected on the 
site of the old reservoir at Forty-second 
Street and Fifth Avenue, with the main en- 
trance on the Avenue. The Legislature 
appropriated $2,500,000 to clear the site and 
erect the structure. Dr. John 8. Billings, 
the librarian, is planning a building 225 by 
350 feet in dimensions, with open courts in 
the centre. The “‘ stack room” will be on 
the first floor, and will provide for 1,250,- 
000 volumes, with arrangements for en- 
largement to the capacity of 3,000,000 vol- 
umes. On this floor there will also be a 
children’s department, a periodical room, a 
lecture room with six hundred seats, and a 
newspaper reading-room, with reference 
books and chairs for eight hundred per- 
sons. Access to the upper floors will be 
afforded by two elevators as well as stairs. 
These will contain special libraries, rare 
books and manuscripts, a reading-room, 
special study rooms, a photographic room, 
a masic room, a Bible room, a map room, a 
picture gallery, a women’s room for visit- 
ors, and a telephone room. The basement 
will be devoted to library machinery, the 
heating and ventilating plants, the print- 
ing plant and bindery. Last, but not least, 
among the conveniences, lanch rooms wiil 
be established on the Fifth Avenue side. 


Concerning Road-making. 

From an elaborate paper sent out by the 
Department of Agriculture on the “‘ Forces 
which Operate to Destroy Roads,’”’ we learn 
that the wear and tear of a road bed is not 
caused by the abrasion of travel alone; 
that frost, water in gullies, winds, falling 
rain, the disrupting effect of roote, and or- 
ganic acids and gases, play a very consider- 
able part in attacking and destroying the 
surface; while the shrinkage of the sub- 
grade, particularly when it is clay, is a fre- 
quent cause of disruption. Olay, unlike 
silicious sands and gravel, shrinks one-fifth 
of its bulk in excessively dry weather and 
increases to a corresponding degree when 
wet. [t is a mistake to use quartz alone as 
a road stone; quartz is the hardest of com- 
mon minerals, bat is also very brittle; ite 
dust does not cement. Limestones and 
slates are too soft; they pulverize and wash 
away. Rocks containing mineral feldspar 
are not desirable; they dissolve into sand. 
Traps or dike stones (diabases and diorites) 
are preferable to most others; they resist 
abrasion, their dust cements, and they can- 
not be attacked by organic or inorganic 
acids. 





The Tariff Bill in the Senate. 


It is practically compieted. A final vote 
is expected some time this week. The in- 
ternal revenue paragraphs are yet to be 
considered, including the proposed new 
tax on stock sales and issues — an amend- 
ment which was introduced to provide for 
an apprehended shortage of revenue. The 
Senate has abandoned the additional tax 
on beer and the 10 per cent. duty on tea; 
also the increased rates on manufactured 
snaff and tobacco. To make up for these 
the Senate will be asked to impose a charge 


stocks and bonds, and of five cents on each 
new share of stock or bond valued at $100 


market. State bonds, bonds given to se- 
cure mortgages, and the stock of mutual 
benefit building associations, are to be ex- 
empt. The estimated return from this 
stamp tax is put at $7,000,000. The Senate 
retains the Hawaiian reciprocity agree- 
ment. A duty of 20 per cent. has been im- 
posed on hides. The retaliatory and reci- 
procity sections of the bill were both 
adopted. The latter permits the President 
to enter into agreements with foreign 
countries reducing tariff rates in return for 





reciprocal concessions, the maximum re- 


duction being fixed at 20 per cent. The 
former provides for an additional duty on 
goods from foreign countries on which ex- 
port bounties are paid. The Senate has 
gone back to the House provision on 
“ wearing apparel,’’ restricting the amount 
to be admitted free of duty to $100 for each 
person. 


The Storm Centre in Berlin. 


The conflict between Emperor William 
and his legislature is rapidly approaching a 
crisis. His cabinet is being reorganized 
apparently with that end in view. For ex- 
ample, a general of the army has been se- 
lected for the unmilitary duty of Postmas- 
ter-General. Other new appointees to the 
cabinet have had, noticeably, no experi- 
ence in parliamentary procedure, and will 
therefore be quite ready to support their 
imperial master in antagonizing the Reich- 
stag. Issue has already been joimed on the 
matter of the enlargement of the navy. 
Both the people and the Parliament are op- 
posed to the heavy expenditures for that 
purpose proposed by the Emperor. Disre- 
garding their wishes, the Emperor has or- 
dered the ships to be built; and the real tug 
of war will come when the Reichstag is 
called upon to vote an appropriation which 
that body disapproved when the matter 
came before it. Teutonic patience is pro- 
verbial, but it has ite limit. Personal op- 
position to the Emperor, (ostered by hun- 
dreds of unwise sayings and defiant acts, 
will flame out ere long. No throne in Eu- 
rope is so unstable today as is the German 
Kaiser’s. 


The Butterine War. 


Butterine, which is being fought so bit- 
terly by the National Dairy Union, is a 
product made from beef fat, cottonseed oil 
and neutral lard. It is practically the 
same thing as oleomargarine, and was first 
produced in Paris in 1870 during the siege 
of that city in the Franco-Prussian war. 
Western butchers and stockyard men are 
its principal facturers here. Armour 
& Co. turn out nearly 10,000,000 pounds of 
it yearly. Ite wholesale price is about 11 
cents a pound, and so long as it is uncol- 
ored and labeled by its right name there is 
no objection to its sale, for it is not unwhole- 
some. By coloring it so as to counterfeit 
butter, the dealers not only increase their 
profit, but seriously injure the sale of the 
genuine article. In several States its man- 
ufacture is prohibited. Llinois has recent- 
ly outlawed it by its anti-coloring enact- 
ment, which will drive the Chicago facto- 
ries to Indiana. In New York it cannot be 
manufactured, but may be sold if honestly 
marked and uncolored. There is a nation- 
al tax of two cents a pound on butterine. 
Large quantities are exported to the West 
Indies and South America. 





The Disturbances in India. 


The immediate cause of the outrages in 
the Bombay presidency, including the as- 
saesination of Lieut. Ayerst and Commis- 
sioner Rand, and of the outburst of anti- 
English feeling in the native news-sheets 
both in Bengal and Bombay, has been 
traced to the brutal energy with which the 
local authorities tried to stamp ont the 
bubonic plague, interfering unnecessarily 
with the social relations, customs and tra- 
ditions of the natives. At Uhitpur the 





of two cents a share on every transfer of | 


or under, which may be floated on the | 


demolition of a mud hut, a so-called 
mosque, built on land seized by Mahom- 
etans, and demolished because they refused 
to pay rent for the same, started the out- 
| See which soon became a bloody riot. 
Europeans have since been stoned at Chit- 
| pur, and it is not safe for them to go about 
| the streets in certain parts of Calcutta. 
| The disaffection is kept up by the activity 
and accusations of malicious agitators, who 
| would only be too glad to re-enact the scenes 
| of 1857. There are 75,000 white troops in 
India, and these would be sufficient to sup- 
| press any local uprising against British 
rule. Should a general revolt break out, 
and especially if the Mahometans are in- 

cited by agents sent by the Sultan, the crisis 
would be a serious one, 
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JESUS CREATOR. 
Mrs, Merrill E. Gates. 


Lord of Life, how breaks Thy glory 
Out of star and flower and clod! 

Sun and atom tell one story, — 
Christ, the Maker, Christ is God! 


Burnished leaf, translucent shadow, 
Charmed waters Jaid in sleep, 

Azure skies anc soft green meadow, 
Chant this chorus lowly deep. 


Sovereign seas and sunsets golden, 
Silver bars of farthest space, 
Crystal spars and seacoast olden, 
Song of bird and cloud: flight’s grace, — 


Soul-smile laughing out of childhood, 
Sweet serenity of age, 

Lalling brooks or cloistered wildwood, — 
Runs one record on each page, — 


** Life in Him,” the World- Book preaches, 
Thine all color, motion, light. 

Radiant form or texture teaches 
Thy great tenderness or might! 


’Tis from Thee, 0 Christ, creation 
Streams as from a fountain free! 

Ot Thy Godhead revelation, 
Image beautiful of Thee! 


Amherst, Mass. 





THE PASTORAL TERM. 
Rev. James Mudge, D. D. 


T may be still somewhat soon to draw 
very definite or positive conclusions 
as to the real results upon the pastoral 
term of the extension of the time limit 
from three to five years, and some of the 
results cannot be put into figures. Never- 
theless, since eight years have now passed, 
it is about time to be getting at some facts 
and obtaining some answer to the inquiries 
that may most naturally be raised. We 
have not yet seen any statistics bearing on 
the points in question. Opinions have been 
freely expressed and fancies indulged, but 
these can have little weight unless borne 
out by cool, unbiased investigation. It was 
freely prophesied when the change was 
made that one-year pastorates would be in- 
creased, and very recently in these columns 
it has been said that ‘‘ more frequent moves 
are the result of the extension of time.” 
We have never been disposed to credit such 
statements, nor shall we until they can be 
backed up by unquestionable figures. Our 
belief is that the change has worked on the 
whole pretty well; that the result has been, 
as was expected, a lengthening of the aver- 
age pastoral term; and that the moves 
have been not more, but less, frequent. 

We have made no extensive calculations, 
nor can we say how the matter has worked 
in the Conferences generally; but we have 
examined the subject somewhat so far as 
the New England Oonference is concerned, 
and we think that the readers of the Her- 
ALD will be glad to see the results. We 
have looked up the duration of the pastoral 
terms that were closed in each of the four 
past years, and also in the corresponding 
years of the previous decade when the 
three years’ limit was in vogue. We have 
ruled out, for obvious reasons, the supplies, 
also the terms that were closed by death or 
superannuation, counting only those 
charges served by Conference members or 
probationers who were removed to another 
charge, considering that this would give 
the fairest test of the working of the plan. 
The result may be seen from the following 
tables: — 


1-year 2-year. 3-year. Total. 
TRRA 19 ly 36 74 
1885 w 20 % 76 
1886 v7 M4 42 73 


1887 w 21 43 74 


An examination of this table will show 
that the average length of the pastorates 
terminating in 1884 was 2.23 years; in 1885 
it was 2.20 years, precisely the same for 
1886, and 2.44 for 1887, thus giving an aver- 
age for the whole four years of 2.27, or two 
years and a quarter; the average number 
of pastorates coming to a close being 74 an- 
nually. 

Turning to the present decade, under the 
five years’ rule, we have the following: — 


l-year. 2-year. 3-year. 4-year. 6-year. Total. 


1894 | 20 23 6 8 be 
1885 by v 7 4 67 
1896 6 4 2i 10 10 “1 
1897 7 18 21 5 7 68 


The average pastoral term in 1894 was 
2.70, in 1895 it was 2.45, in 1896 it was 3.06, 
and in 1897 it wae 2.77 — giving an average 
for the quadrennium of 2.77, or two years 
and three-quarters, with an average of 61 
pastorates yearly. Since there are at pres- 
ent 12 pastors on their fifth year, 28 on their 
fourth, 36 on their third, 55 on their sec- 
ond, and 62 on their first, it is morally 
certain that the average length of the pas- 





torates closing next year will be at least 
three years and probably somewhat above, 
as in 1896. That this will occur with in- 
creasing frequency, is also fairly sure. In 
a word, the pastoral term has already been 
lengthened, on the average, fully six 
months, and tends to still further increase. 

It will be noticed, also, that the number 
of one-year pastorates has decidedly de- 
creased, coming down from 66 to 41. The 
percentage of pastorates of different 
lengths during these eight years is some- 
what interesting: — 


1-year. 2-year. 8-year. Total. 
1884 6 5 49 100 
1885 6 27 AT 100 
1R86 a 19 58 100 
1887 4 ) 58 100 
Average, 2\ 24% 63 100 


l-year. @%-year. 3-year. 4-year. 5-year. 
1894 16 » aM 9 jl 
1895 30 21 0 2 7 
1896 10 23 M 16\, ey 
1897 2  )) 36 3 Bt 
Average, .17 26% 3345 AL Ly 

In the former decade 47 per cent. of the 
pastorates were concluded in the first and 
second years; in the latter decade 43 per 
cent. It would seem that the pressure for 
a change at the end of the second year has 
somewhat increased, as might perhaps be 
expected now that the third year does not 
necessarily bring a severance of relations. 
But the one-year removes are fewer, and 
so is the totalof one and two years taken 
together. 

If an explanation is sought for the de- 
crease in the number of pastorates, it will 
be found in two directions: On the one 
hand, the individual pastorates are longer; 
on the other hand, the number of charges 
supplied by local preachers has considerably 
increased. In 1884 there were 222 charges, 
262 members of Conference including those 
on trial, and 35 charges were supplied. In 
1897 there were 280 members of Conference 
and 259 charges, 58 of which were supplied. 
In the former year 84 per cent. of the 
charges were filled by the appointment of 
the Bishop, in the latter year 77 per cent. 

We refrain from further reflection on 
these suggestive figures, simply furnishing 
them as facts which can be put in evidence 
over against mere random guesses and sup- 
positions. Whether the experience of oth- 
er Oonferences has been altogether the 
same as that here, we have no means of 
knowing, but should be very glad to be 
informed. 


Lowell, Mass. 





8ST. PAUL’S DEVOTION TO CHRIST. 
Rev. Joha Watson, D. D. 
(“ Ian Maclaren.”) 
HRISTIANITY is distinguished from every 
other religion by the relation between the 


faith — the noblest of inquisitors. It is alsoa 
historical fact that he became the most self- 


gg erage but it is only his 
episties which can show the hold which Christ 
had taken of St. Paul — the utter surrender of 
the once unbeliever to his Lord. From the first 
letter to the last the theme is Christ, so that 
everything else is a commentary on this name — 
from which he starte,to which he returns, by 
which he argues, through which he appeals, 
upon which he is ever lighting, unto which he 
is ever rising, which he defends, which he 
caresses, which he hides in his heart. In one 
brief hour his whole former world seems to have 


As of one man it may be said, for him to live is 
art; of another, letters; of a third, commerce — 
so it might have been said of Saul of Tarsus, for 
him to live was Judaism; and then he said, at 
last, for himself, “ For me to live is Christ.” 

1. Bt. Paul’s devotion was, first of all, intel- 
lectual, and had Christ not commanded the 
respect of the Apostie’s reason, then not only 
would the church have lost the epistles, but 
Christ wou'd never have held the Apostie. It is 
not to be supposed for one moment that what 
such a map as St. Paul demanded in the Messiah 
was simply some one to save his soul. He did 
not pretend to be indifferent to deliverance from 
sin, or perfection in holiness; but he looked 
beyond himeelf, and was concerned about the 
world, of which he was a part. How did this 
world come into being? What of the race to 
which he belonged ? Was there any fixed end 
to which creation moved? Was there apy mind 
in things at all—any love,apy hope? No one 
can be religious without asking such questions; 
none ought to be satisfied with a Saviour who 
does not answer them. It was because Obrist by 
His coming, His life, His death, His resurrection 
— most of all by His person — threw a tiood of 
light on this pressing problem, tnat St. Paul 
rested his eager, subtle, questioning mind on 
Him. Obrist, as we can see in bis letters, was 
the key of the universe to St. Paul — the stand- 
ard of thought by which he solved all riddies, 





tried all difficulties, lifted all veils. The irre- 
sistible purposes of God were all formed, carried 
out, and completed in Christ. The human race 
stood, in idea, complete in Christ. The lower 
creation was embraced in the same Uhrist. The 
crown of all men and things was Christ, for 
whom they existed, to whom they tended. With 
Christ before him, history and humanity be- 
came intelligible to this thinker; and so Christ 
became the principle by which St. Paul argued, 
speculated, explained, and was assured. 

2. St. Paul’s devotion was also ethical, for 
Christ had given rest to his conscience. No 
man could ever have bad a more sensitive or 
delicate moral nature than the Apostle of the 
Gentiles. No man could ever have suffered 
more under Pharisaism. On the one hand he 
would realize beyond other men the searching 
and imperious requirements of the divine laws; 
and, onthe other, few men lived who had a 
keener sense of his own imperfection. As the 
spiritual was everything to him, the life of St. 
Paul mast have been an unceasing torture till 
he met Christ. He was a debtor who could 
never pay, he was a sinner who could never be 
justified, yet his was the very soul which longed 
for righteousness and freedom. He obtained 
that for which he had longed, of which he had 
despaired, in Christ. When his eyes were 
cleansed from national prejudice and theolog- 
ical blindness, St. Paul saw in this Jesus of 
Nazareth a man of his own flesh and blood, who 
had lived with God as a son with a father in 
obedience and peace, and he came to under- 
stand that he could share this ideal life. By an 
act of faith he passed out of his legal bondage 
into the liberty of the sons of God. He ceased 
from his dreary life of rules and rites, and be- 
gan the life of the Spirit. His attitude to 
Christ was not, therefore, one only of gratitude 
to a teacher who had led him out of a false con- 
ception of religion into one that was true, but 
of absorption in a Head from whom he derived 
spiritual life itself. In Christ he stood, in 
Christ he worked, in Christ he rejoiced. Free 
from his former slavery, he became the slave of 
Christ. 

3. St. Paul’s devotion was also personal, and 
a matter of the heart. He believed with all his 
strength that Christ had thought of him, sep- 
arated him from other men, loved him. In St. 
Paul's experience were realized those visions of 
the Lord which saints of the intense order have 
desired, which certain are said to have enjoyed. 
Whether he had ever seen the Lord in former 
days is not known for certain, and does not 
matter, since the Apostie’s thoughts did not go 
back to Galilee, but were lifted to the heavenly 
places. It was the spiritual Christ whom he 
imagined and adored, and what God had been 
to Israel this Christ became to him, and as Israel 
had treated God he dealt with Christ. Against 
this long-suffering and patient One he had re- 
belied, from Him he had wandered in the ways 
of his pride and vanity. It was Christ whom he 
had condemned to death in St. Stephen, and 
whose stoning he had approved. It was his 
Lord whom he had hunted and haled to prison. 
Ah! how the figure of the one Body and its 
members would affect his soul as he remem- 
bered in after days the persecution of those un- 
offending, trembling Christians! When he had 
felt a sudden compunction at his ignoble work, 
and desired to refuse it, it was Christ’s hand 
already on his heart. While he was in his sins 
Christ had laid down His life for him; while he 
was a persecutor, and injurious, Christ was 
guiding his life to high issues. His conversion 
lit up his past with love, and consecrated his 
future to a unique friendship. Wherever St. 
Paul went now, he was the bond-slave of Christ, 
who “loved him, and gave Himself” for this 
Pharisee. Whatever he endured was welcome 
for Christ’s sake. His labors were his offering 
to Christ; his stripes were Jesus’ marks whereot 
he boasted. It was an honor to suffer for 
Christ; it was his life to be crucified with 
Christ ; the cross of Christ was his glory. His de- 
sire was to pour out bis life as a drink-offering; 
his hope was that one day Christ would give 
him the crown. Among all friendships the 
mystical bond between the saint and his Sav- 
jour is the most spiritual and effectual, and can 
be seen at ite height in St. Paul; for St. John 
had seen the Master face to face, but this man 
only in ecstasy. One has to admit that it is 
rare, since, to most persons, Christ is rather a 
divine Teacher or an official! Saviour than a pas- 
slonate Lover. One also fears that in modern 
days this relation to Christ, which touched with 
gentle beauty the “ Temple ” of George Herbert, 
and redeemed the occasional coarseness of 
Rutherford’s letters, has given place to colder 
moods. It amazes one, and fills his heart with 
wistfal noe ge bed to read this ancient love corre- 

spondence, wherein one was the Son of God, 
and the other the Chief of Sinners. if there be 
romance apy where, it ought to be in religion; 
and, if any religion po epasnasse, 5 fa Coseeen, 
ity. The chief loss in the religion o 
our day is the cool: of this passion toe Cariet 
as a living Person, who is ever conscious of us 
ot whom the Christian is ever — and 

our greatest gain would be tne rek indling ot 
this boly fire on the altar of our cold, ~~ Be 
hearts. — Sunday School Times. 





— Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, in a 
semi-facetious address recently said: — 


“I well remember my firstsermon. I sprang 
up on & beam of timber — I could not help it! — 
and gave out that gentile text, ‘ It shall more 
tolera uabiae tor teae teh Phtan tse far pen ae 
The next 41 was at a black- 


vengeance on 

that pos ane i bad my time of energy, lowe, ago, 
and that, mane. accounts for the 
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ECHOES FROM THE OLD WORLD. 


Mary E. Lunn. 


M* de voyage, having been fa- 

vored betore leaving Boston with a gal. 
ley proof of Dr. Warren’s Baccalaureate Ad 
dress,a New Hampshire Methodist minister's 
wife and your correspondent bad the intense 
pleasure of hearing it read by our “ Missionary 
Friend,” at the hour, by Boston time, when Dr. 
Warren was delivering it to a vastly larger but 
(dare we say it ?) not more appreciative audi- 
ence in Tremont Temple. Surely no grander 
theme could serve as an introduction to these 
fragmentary letters which are to be sent as time 
and circumstances allow during our journey- 
ings. 

We had on board beside Mrs. Warren, the pas- 
tor’s wife above alluded to, Mr. Utis, Sunday- 
school superintendent of Saratoga St. Church, 
East Boston, with his wife, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Simpson, of St. Paul’s Church, Lowell. As to 
our table, we were five English, three Scotch, 
two Canadians and two Americans. The first 
mentioned is the party of Kev. 8. R. Hodge,a 
medical missionary of the Wesleyan Methodist 
Church, returning with his wife, also a mission - 
ary, and their little daughter, from their field in 
Hankow, China, accompanied by Miss Ethel 
Gough, also a medical missionary sent out by 
the Wesleyan Methodist Women’s Auxiliary, 
and by Mrs. Hodge’s brother who went out to 
accompany them home. Dr. Hodge and his 
wite know many of our missionaries and speak 
in glowing terms of Bishop Joyce, who was re- 
cently an honored guest at their house and 
whose visit was an inspiration to all who met 
him. 

Reference to these missionaries reminds me 
that my fellow-traveler was charged before 
leaving home,and by a prominent member of 
the Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, of 
being the first representative of that Society to 
“ flee her native country by way of Canada.” 
But notwithstanding this grave assertion, we 
have only words of commendation for the 8. 8. 
“ Canada,” Warren Line. Her equipment is 
complete, everything scrupulously clean, the 
service courteous and obliging, food excellent, 
and for speed she promises to equal most and 
exceed some of the perhaps more noted lines. 

Varying somewhat the monotony of an ocean 
trip, we had morning Bibie-class conducted by 
Father Field of the Society of St. John the 
Evangelist, Oxford, England, now working in 
the House of the Society of St. John, Boston, 
Mass. In the evening meetings were held in the 
second cabin, with temperance, and Memoria! 
Day, and the like for themes. 

Monday, June 7, was an eventfal day to your 
travelers. In the morning we attended on board 
the steamer a service for Whitsunday, accord- 
ing to the ritual of the Church of England, 
with special thanksgiving for our safe and 
pleasant voyage. In the afternoon we landed at 
Liverpool, and, having passed through the Cus- 
tom House with very little trouble under the 
kind management of an obliging agent of 
Thomas Cook & Son, we went immediately to 
Laurence’s Temperance Hotel, where, after tea, 
we inquired our way tothe nearest Wesleyan 
Chapel. The service began as usual at 6.30 P. m., 
and on entering the door of the chapel we were 
each handed a book, the title-page of which 
stated that it is ‘‘a collection of hymns for the 
use of the people called Methodists, by John 
Wesley.” During the service five hymna, led by 
organ and choir, but sung by the congregation, 
formed a very impressive part of the worship. 
The hymns were all sung to the end, except one 
of ten verses, the last four of which were omit- 
ted. When the fervent opening prayer included 
a petition that the singing might be an accept- 
able part of the service, we could not help being 
impressed with the conviction that the prayer 
would be more likely to be answered than if it 
had referred to some of the singing of a mod- 
ern American quartet choir. The sermon was 
an earnest, practical putting of the Gospel rea- 
sons for gladness, upon the text, “‘ And he went 
on his way rejoicing.”’ 

The seventh annual convention of the British 
section of the Y. P. 8. ©. E. was held in Liver- 
pool, and through the kindness of a delegate 
stopping at our hotel we secured tickets for the 
large and enthusiastic meetings held in other 
places at the same hour with the same program 
and almost equally prominent speakers. Rev. 
F. E. Clark, D. D., of Boston, was in attendance 
at the convention, and the delegates speak 
gratefully of the inspiration his presence gave. 

June 8 we visited one of the Liverpool Des- 
coness Homes and were very cordially received. 
The two Homes are located in different parts of 
the city for wider usefulness, but are under one 
management, and that not of a board, but of « 
Christian lady whose generosity very nearly 
supports the entire work as well as that of the 
adjoining Gordon Hal! which is the home of tbe 
Liverpool Y.W.C.A. The peculiurity of this 
branch of deaconess work is that here it. is uo- 
denominational as to workers as well as to the 
work. Some of the deaconesses are members of 
the Church of England, while others belong to 
various Dissenting churches. Each of the 
Homes has a school in it, and the 
Object of both is rather to train workers for the 
foreign field by means of the combined theo- 
retical and practical work,so that the family 
changes annually, as nearly all the members go 
out to various missions while others come to 
prepare for going later. 

We arrived in London Wednesday afternoon, 
June 9,and Thursday made our first visit to the 
Wesleyan Mission Rooms, Book Room, Library, 
City Road Ohapel and Mildmay Park. The 
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Deaconess Conference {s to be held in the latter 
place next week,and we hope in our second 
letter to give at least a partial report of that 
important gathering and also a description of 
our more extended visit at the aforesaid places 
ot such deep interest to Methodists everywhere. 
The interesting old gentleman who has charge 
ot the Wesleyan Library, when we referred to 
the fact that we were Methodists in Boston but 
would be called Wesleyans in England, said in 
quaint English, “IT think it won’t be long before 
we'll be Methodists the world over, only we 
rather cling to Wesley’s name, do ye see ?,”” 
London, England. 





REV. SILAS STEARNS CUMMINGS 


Rev. William McDonald, D. D. 


rT\HIS venerable and honored egervant of 

God and of the church is now in 
his 84th year, and his 58th in the active 
ministry of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. For fifty-eight years he has an- 
swered to the roll-call of his Conference, as 
an effective man, without a eingle break. 
If any other minister, in or out of New 
England, can show a record of equal unin- 
terrupted service, we should be pleased to 
know his name. 

Mr. Cummings was born of Uhristian 
parents — Jobn and Lucy Oummings — in 
the town of Green, Maine, May 22, 1814. 
He was the youngest of six children, all of 
whom, save himself, have passed away. 
He was the last born, and will be the last 
of the family to die. Only eighteen brief 
months had passed when the mother was 
with the angels and a motherless babe was 
left to the charities of a cold world. Five 
years later the godly father followed the 
sainted mother and Silas was left a doable 
orphan. The family was then scattered 
and have never all met together since. 

Mr. Commings, then six years of age, 
went to reside with his grandparents and 
aunt until he was nine years old. He 
then went to the tewn of Parkman and 
stopped with his two brothers for one year. 
From this time until he was fourteen he 
made his home with Josiah Larrabee. He 
then returned to his native town and resid- 
ed with bis oncle and guardian, Deacon 
Lemuel Cammings, unti)] he was twenty-one 
years of age. Like most Maine boys in 
those years, he served an apprenticeship 
at farming; but during that time he had 
picked up enough education to enable 
him to teach a small country school. 
As soon as he was of age he left Green 
and went to Saco, Me., where he en- 
tered one of the factories of the town, with 
the purpose of learning and following the 
business. But God had other and more 
important work for him. Soon after, in 
1837, under the ministry of Rev. Ephraim 
Wiley, of Saco, he was converted. The 
vows of God now being upon him, he im- 
mediately left the factory for the Maine 
Wesleyan Seminary, Kent’s Hill, to pre- 
pare for bis life-work. inthe fall of that 
year he was licensed to preach and at once 
began to call sinners to repentance. 

In 1840, having labored under the presid- 
ing elder, Rev. J. B. Husted, the previous 
year, he, with twenty others, was admitted 
to the Maine Conference on probation. Of 
this company all save himself and Rev. 
Joseph Hawks, of Cambridge, Mass., have 
passed away. 

I formed the acquaintance of Mr. Cum- 
mings during thie year, being stationed in 
that section of Camden — then known by 
the classic name of “Goose River” — now 
called Rockport. Mr. Cummings, with 
Rev. Benj. Jones, an old warrior of early 
times, were traveling a circuit, including 
Montville, Searsmont, Lincolnville, and all 
other towns adjoining which they might be 
able to visit. I was alone at Goose River, 
tugging away, opposed by a denomination 
which disputed our right to occupy the 
ground in common with them, claiming to 
have pre-empted the territory for all com- 
ing time. They succeeded in turning us 
out of the school-house, but we fled to an 
unoccupied store building. We called to 
our assistance, in a protracted effort, 
Rev. Asbury Caldwell, of Rockland, that 
marvelous preacher; Rev. R. J. Ayer, 
of Union, that unprecedented exhorter; 
Rev. Charles Munger, of Camden, that 
clear, logical reasoner; and Rev. Silas S. 
Cummings, of Searsmont, the man mighty 
in prayer. Need I say that we conquered, 
and that a church was organized at Rock- 
port which has remained unto this day? 
When we left, Mr. Cummings took up the 
work and carried it forward. 

In 1841 Mr. Cummings and Rev. J. 8. 
Pingree were appointed to Lincoln, thirty- 
six miles north of Oldtown. The circuit 
included Lincoln, Lee, Springfield, and as 
far into the forest as they could penetrate. 
The second day after their arrival Mr. 
Pingree was notified of his appointment to 





Liberia, Africa, and was requested to report 
immediately for duty. Mr. Oummings 
says: “That night we lodged together, 
but not to sleep. There was no sleeping in 
that house that night. Mr. Pingree kept 


Rev. S. S. Cummings. 


up almost a constant shout of ‘glory’ and 
‘hallelujah’ till nearly daybreak.” (I 
wonder if Mr. Pingree, who is still living, 
remembers that night at Lincoln.) The 
next day Mr. Pingree departed, and Mr. 
Cummings was left alone on the big cir- 
cuit ; but with the aid of a local preacher 
he did the work, and did it well. 

In 1842 he was united in marriage with 
Miss Mary A. Cram, of Montville, Maine. 
Ia 1853 his beloved Mary left him for the 
better land, and in 1855 he was again mar- 
ried, to Miss Elizabeth A. Hodgson, of 
Biddeford, Me. 

After serving the Maine Conference for 
fourteen years, traveling hard circuits on 
small pay, he was transferred to the New 
Hampshire Conference. Here he remained 
three years when, by invitation of Rev. 
C. H. Titus, presiding elder, he removed to 
the Providence (now New England South- 
ern) Conference, of which he has been an 
honored member for thirty years. 


In the Army. 


When the Rebellion broke out, Mr. Cum- 
mings was anxious to do all he could for 
the cause of freedom and the North, and 
waited patiently for an opening. In 1863 a 
vacancy occurred in the chaplaincy of the 
4th Rhode Island Regiment. He applied 
for the position and received a commission 
from Gov. Sprague, and immediately joined 
the regiment at Falmouth, Va. He was 
cordially received by officers and men and 
entered most heartily into the work 
assigned him caring for the sick, di- 
recting the dying to Jesus, burying the dead, 
comforting by letters the friends at home 
whose hearts were bleeding for the 
wounded and the dead, and preaching 
whenever and wherever opportunity of- 
fered. He commended himself to officers 
and men as one who sought unselfishly 
their personal comfort and present salva- 
tion. In the midst of his labors he was 
attacked with fever, and after lying sick in 
camp for a week he obtained leave of 
absence for fifteen days and returned home 
to recruit his health. He rejoined his 
regiment on time, but in the following 
October he was prostrated with fever and 
ague. After three weeks of severe suffer- 
ing, being informed by the surgeon that he 
could do no more for him and being advised 
by him to go North, he reluctantly sent in 
his resignation, which was accepted, and 
he retired from the service. 

Regaining his health in some good degree, 
and being able to speak in public, he offered 
his services to the Christian Commission. 
They were accepted and he reported for duty 
at Washington and was ordered to Camp 
Stoneman, where he found 450 sick and 
wounded cavalrymen. For these he labored 
by day and by night, holding as many as 
fourteen services on a single Sabbath. He 








remained here for six weeks, preaching 
every evening and visiting and comforting 
the sick and dying through the day. Near 
the close of the war he served another term 
in the Christian Commission at Alexandria, 
Va. In all he was a chaplain for 
nine months, ten weeks in the 
Ohristian Oommission, and six 
weeks camp chaplain at Porte- 
mouth Grove, R. I. 


Home for Little Wanderers. 


For twenty-nine years past Mr. 
Cummings has been connected, as 
missionary agent, with the Home 
for Little Wanderers, Boston, re- 
csiving an annual Ounference ap- 
pointment to this post. This has 
been, without doubt, the best work 
of his life. He entered upon it in 
1868, and since that time has trav- 
eled through all parts of New Eng- 
land, presenting the claims of these 
unfortunate, helpless ones in the 
churches of all denominations, tak- 
ing with him some of the sweet 
singers from among the rescued 
ones. Their simple melodies, ac- 
companied by his earnest, loving 
appeals, have won all hearts to the 
support of this most worthy charity. 
These children will ever remember 





Home the superintendency has been 
changed, but he remains, it would 
seem, a fixture for life. He has 
made twenty-six journeys into the 
Western States to procure homes 
for the children and to visit them 
and see how they were cared for. 
He has always labored in perfect 
harmony with the superintendents 


and officers of the institution. Many | 


of these rescued children will rise 

up to bless him in “ the-land be- 
yond the river.” They will remember 
with everlasting gratitude the man who 
aided in rescuing them from a life woree 
than orphaned and in placing them where 
life became a biessing and where they 
learned that there was a life eterna! through 
faith in Christ for them. 

Mr. Cammings has been blessed with five 
sons. Three are now living to comfort 
him, and two are not, for God hath taken 
them. One is a practicing physician in 
Middleboro, Mass.; one is general ticket 
and passenger agent on the Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, at St. Albans, Vt.; and one 
is in business in California. Mrs. Oum- 
mings has ever been a helpmate to her hus- 
band. She has cheerfully stood by the 
stuff while he has prosecuted his work for 
God and humanity. The children have 
been reared by a careful hand, and the fruit 
of her motherly toi) is seen in their lives. 

Mr. Cummings resides in his quiet bome 
in Somerville, Mass., which he has, by 
great economy, been able to provide for 
himself and family. Though in his 84th 
year, he seems like a man of sixty-five, 
moving about with a light step and a cheer- 
ful heart. The sunset of life with him 
seems to be clear and brilliant, foreshadow- 
ing — 

“ Sweet fields beyond the swelling flood, 
All dressed in living green.” 
He was born in Green, a prophecy of 
what he is now happily enjoying — a green 
old age. His leaf does not wither, and God 
has greatly prospered him. Though he has 
not accumulated much gold here, he is 
looking forward to a land of plenty, where 
gold is so abundant they make paving 
stones of it. And, better still, he will 
doubtless hear from many a ransomed waif, 
“T was hungry and you gave me meat; I 
was an outcast and you took me in; I was 
naked and you clothed me; I was sick and 
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Mr. Cummings for his tender, lov- | 
ing, fatherly interest in their behalf. 
Daring his connection with the | 


you visited me; | was a wanderer from 
Jesus and you pointed me to the Oross.” 
What can Jesus say other than, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter into 
My joy and sit down on My throne!” 
And, O my God, may I be there! 

Our portrait shows Mr. Ourmmings as he 
has appeared for thirty years, all ready for 
a move, with hat on, coat on his arm, and 
| grip in hand—an old-time traveling 
preacher, ready to preach and ready to die. 

West Somerville, Mass. 





Clarke on the Witness of the Spirit. 


R. 8. CUSHING, while re-reading the Life 
D of Dr. Adam Clarke, was specially im- 
pressed with the following paragraph on the 
witness of the Spirit 


“Tshould never heve looked for the ‘ witness 


of the Spirit ’ bad [ not found numerous Seript- 
ures which positively assert it, or bold it out by 
necessary induction; and bad I not found that 
truly godly perrons of every sect poesessed the 
blessing, the common birthright of the sons and 
daagbters of God. Among deeply religious peo- 
ple 1 found this blessing. All exulted in this 
grace. It was never considered as a privilege for 
peculiarly favored souls, but known from Seript- 


ure and experience to be the common lot of the 
| “_e- of God. All truly religious people had 


t, whether tbeir natural dispositions were ean- 
| guine, melancholy or mixed. [ met with it 
| everywhere, among simple and illiterate as well 


| those highly cultivated. During forty years of 
| my ministry [| might say with strictest truth I 

have met with forty thousand who had a clear 
| conviction that * God for Chriet’s sake bad for- 


given their sins,’ ‘the Spirit bearing witness 
with theirepirits that they were sons and daugh- 
ters of God.’ The number need not surprise 


one, a8 every Methodist preacher examines thor- 
| oughly every member of his snciety concerning 
the work of God on their souls every three 
months. This single point of their spiritual 
economy belps them to know the operation of 
the Divine Spirit in enlightening, convincing, 
| converting, justifying, sanctifyiog and building 


up the souls of men, which no other system 
affords,and no other ministers in the same de- 
gree possess.”’ 
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NATIONAL MUSIC TEACHERS’ 
VENTION. 


Loulsa F, Parkhurst. 


CON- 


HE nineteenth annual convention of the 
Music Teachers’ National Association was 
held in New York city, June 24 to 28 inclusive. 
Among the founders of this organization, ip 
1876, was Dr. Eben Tourjée of the New Eng- 
land Conservatory. The president, Mr. Herbert 
Wilbur Greene, who is a vocal teacher in New 
York, said, in his opening address, that, ac- 
cording to the prophecy of a friend upop bis 
election to this office one year ago at Denver, 
“the Association was ready for a magnificent 
funeral.”’ The fact that 1,200 members were as- 
sembled at the first meeting this year shows 
that the musicians appreciated the fine program 
which had been prepared. 

The Grand Central Palace in which the con- 
vention was beld was admirably adapted for the 
purpose. in addition to an auditorium as large 
as Boston’s Music Hall, there are three other 
large concert rooms. With these conveniences 
several vocal and instrumental concerts, con- 
ferences and discussions were carried on at the 
same hours, and the only regret with the at- 
tendant was that one could be in only one place 
at a time. 

For those interested in piano there were recit- 
als by William H. Sherwood, Edward Saxter 
Perry, the blind pianist of Boston, Mr. Leopold 
Godowsky, William Barber, Paul Tidden of 
Brooklyn, Mise Fiorence Terre!, and a recital by 
Miss Florence Traub and Mr. Albert Burge- 
meister of the Virgil Clavier School. Mr. Sher- 
wood’s recital created unusual enthusiasm and 
the audience insisted on repeated encores. Mr. 
Albert Ross Parsons, author of the “Synthetic 
Method for the Piano,” gave a lecture recital on 
“The Basis of a Musical Touch in Pianoforte 
Playing,” Following th's was a lecture on the 
“Synthetic Method” by Miss Kate 8S. Chitten- 
den, illustrated by tbe playing of some little 
children. Madame Pupin gave a lecture recital 
on the “Janko Keyboard.” This keyboard 
seems to be made of three banks of keys, the 
scales running over the same so as to adjust 
playing to the different length of the fingers. 
It has been in usea number of years, but has 
never been popularized because the piano man- 
ufacturers do not possess the right to manu- 
facture it. 

To those studying voice culture there was an 
equally attractive list of artists. Among the 
most distinguished were Mrs. Richard Black- 
more of Boston, Miss Etta Wright, Mrs. Gerrit 
Smith, and Mr. Hobart Smock. 

Conferences were held on “Public School 
Music” and “ Popular Sight Singing,” “ Music 
in the College and University,” “Methods and 
Results in Music Schools,” “ Musical Journal- 
isa,” and “‘ Musical Co-operation and Protec- 
tion.” Such representative men as Prof. Geo. 
Coleman Gow of Vassar, Henry Holden Huss of 
New York, and Louis C. Elson of Boston, took 
part in these conferences. 

For the first time In the history of the Asso- 
clation a Woman’s Department was organized, 
with Mrs. Theodore Sutro as president. Bach 
afternoon a varied program was given. Essays 
were read on such subjects as “The Value of 
Womanhood in the World’s Work,” “Women 
in Musical Literature,” and “The Woman’s 
Club as a Factor in General Musical Culture,” 
All of the selections for piano or voice which 
were used were written by women and were ofa 
high order. 

In one of the side rooms was a Music Trade’s 
Exposition, consisting of musical instruments 
and publishers’ supplies. 

Through the week organ recitals were given 
in nearly all the large churches, and on Sunday 
special music was rendered by the members of 
the convention. 

The two great events of the convention were 
the giving of Harry Rowe Shelley’s Symphony, 
conducted by himself, and the oratorio of 
“Elijah” with full chorus, orchestra and 
organ. 

All in all, it was a remarkable convention and 
reflects great credit upon the officers in charge, 


for at the last meeting in Denver only 62 mem- 
bers were present — one more than when it was 
first organized in 1876. The ordinary music 
teacher's life is largely that of a closely pre- 
scribed routine, and hence such a convention as 
this greatly broadens the horizon of those who 
are privileged to enjoy it, and sends them back 
to their work with the purity of aim and the 
high purposes which should always be asso- 
ciated with the study of music. 

Among those present at the convention from 
Boston were Mr.and Mrs. John Orth, and Mrs. 
Nellie Brown Mitchell. 


24 South Ninth St., Roseville, N. J. 





A MINISTERIAL FAMILY. 


MORE unsuspecting couple never cheered 

the heart of a reporter than the victims 

of this sketch. From a wealth of reminiscences 

covering nearly sixty years in the miristry, we 
cull a few incidents. 

Rev. William J. Wilson was born io Union, 
Maine, April 29, 1818. At the age of twenty- 
four he was licensed to preach, and in 1848 with 
a class of thirteen joined the Maine Uonference. 
So far as known, he is the only one of the class 
now living. When the Conference was divided, 
he became a charter member of the East Maine 
Conference. His fatherand grandfather were 
local preachers; his only brother, Rev. Otis R. 
Wilson, was a beloved member of the East 
Maine Conference for twenty-two years; and a 
cousin, Rev. W. L. Brown, is at present an effi- 
cient member. With ministerial ancestry it is 
not strange that he found his wife in a Method- 
ist parsonage. 

Sedelia A. Follett had made her home since 
childhood with her sister, the wife of Rev. David 
P. Thompson of sainted memory. So when, 
fifty years ago, she stepped from one ministerial 
home to another, she was warned that baving 
known all the vicissitudes of the itinerancy, no 
long “moves” through Maine wildernesses 
could ever excite the sympatby of her friends. 
Nor did she ask any, for she entered into the 
work with an ardor which nothing but failing 
health could quench; never sparing herself, 
always exalting her position, so that even today 
she declares that if her life were to be lived over 
again she would certainly marry a Methodist 
minister! It may be owing to this cheerful 
view that both her daughters are the wives of 
ministers — Rev. H. W. Brown and Rev. C. H. 
Smith of the New England Southern Confer- 
ence. She confesses that her greatest hardship 
has beep to leave dear friends and go among 
strangers, ber greatest comfort in being a co- 
laborer in building upthe church, and in the 
possession of so many friends wherever she has 
lived. Beside the daughters above mentioned, 
two others are waiting “ beyond the river.” 

In the family connection of Mr. and Mrs. 
Wilson there are, or have been, twelve ministers 
or local preachers; and as there are three grend- 
sons, the family trait may be perpetuated! 

A glimpse of Mr. Wilson’s early struggles and 
victories may be given in his own words: — 

“ My work at Belfast is one of the most inter- 
esting to me. After four weeks of revival effort 
with but little success, a few earnest friends 
gathered in the parsonage to spend the whole 
night in prayer. Just as the first beams of the 
rising sun appeared, the light of victory flooded 
our waiting souls, and we were sure that we had 
prevailed with God. That very night sinners 
were at the altar, and for weeks the tide of sal- 
vation rolled on. 

“ Every charch ip the city gathered from that 
harvest, but enough remained to overflow our 
house of worship,and it was soon decided to 
build a new church. That meant the tug of war. 
All went well until enemies tried to instil a 
spirit of distrust among our workmen, and a 
strike was threatened. It was reported that the 
whole enterprise was about to fail, and the brick 
walls, nearly raised, would be left as a monu- 
ment to the failure of Methodism. With my 
subscription list I canvassed the city to collect 
enough to pay the workmen in full on Saturday 
night. At four o’clock that afternoon, in spite 
of the most strenuous efforts, I lacked one hun- 





Cures 


“ Cures talk” in favor 
of Hood’s Sarsaparilla, 4 al 
as for no other medi- 


cine. Its great cures recorded in truthful, 
eonvincing language of graieful men and 
women, constitute its most effective ad- 
vertising. Many of these cures are mar- 
velous. They have won the confidence of 
the people; have given Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla the largest sales in the world, and 
have made necessary for its manufacture 
the greatest laboratory on earth. Hood’s 
Sarsaparilia is known by the cures it has 
made—cures of scrofula, salt rheum and 
eczema, cures of rheumatism, neuralgia 
and weak nerves, cures of dyspepsia, liver 
troubles, catarrh —cures which prove 


Hood's 


Sarsaparilla 


{s the best—in fact the One True Blood Purifier. 


cure liver ills; 
Hood’s Pills take, easy to operate. ie. 








dred dolla A man stopped me on the street 
and gave twenty-five dollars, but I felt that if I 
lacked a dollar the scale would tip against me. 

*“ 1 stood in my door and watched the men on 
the building, while my soul cried out, ‘ O Lord, 
must this work stop for the want of a few dol- 
lars? Whatsballido?’ Something said, ‘ Go 
to the post-office.’ I dashed the tears from my 
face and hurried down the street. In my box 
was a letter from Boston. I opened it with 
trembling hands, and lo! it was from Jacob 
Sleeper and contained a check for one hundred 
dollars. Saved! I looked again to make sure 
that 1 was not dreaming, then I shouted, ‘ Glory 
to God!’ 

“The bank was closed, but I got the check 
cashed and went to the church. People had 
gathered to see ‘ that great Babel fail,’ and the 
workmen were ready to leave without warning. 
One man said,‘ Mr. Wilson, I’ll work as long as 
you wish and not mention wages till the church 
is done.’ ‘Thank you, my man,’ said 1, ‘ you 
shall lay the last brick!’ 

“ Great surprise was manifested when | paid 
every bill,and the men, promising to make no 
further trouble, were giad to continue the work. 
As they were dispersing I took the twenty-five 
dollars which I had had cashed in small bills, 
and suddenly wound them through my fingers 
so that they presented s striking appearance. 
Immediately a loud-spoken Irishman exclaimed : 
‘ Be jabers! an’ look at his fist! Sure an’ he could 
pay us all over again an’ bave some lift!’ 

“From that day we had all the credit we 





needed. The work was accomplished, and the 
church still stands, to me a monument of that 
day when the hand of the Lord turned the tide 
of battle.” 

“ What did you do for prohibition in Maine?” 
was the next question. 

“IT organized many temperance societies in 
which hundreds signed the pledge. In Elis- 
worth this work, with Sunday night temper- 
ance lectures, nearly cost my life. The whiskey 
element had often threatened me, and one 
stormy Sunday afternoon they laid a plan to 
capture me. Belleving that the storm would 
keep most of the temperance people at home, 
they arranged that liquor men should go to the 
church early, take seats near the altar and under 
the lamps, and, at a given signal, the lights 
should be extinguished. They would then seize 
me, take me to the wharf, adorn me with a coat 
of tar and feathers,and perhaps take my life. 
All were pledged to secrecy, but one man drank 
too freely and the secret was told. Providen- 
tially the temperance people heard it in time to 
rally their forces. 

“ Wading through the blinding storm, I was 
surprised to see the church packed. A friend at 
the door said, ‘ Don’t you flinch, we'll stand by 
you.’ I stood in the altarand the Lora helped 
me as almost never before. I learned afterward 
that there were eighteen rumsellers there with 
their friends, but they saw that their plan bad 
been discovered. They certainly heard the truth 
for once in their lives,and if they perished in 
their sins, they did not go unwarned. I was 
guarded by my friends not only that night, but 
tor a long time afterward.” 

Perhaps more than anything else Mr. Wilson 
has been a successful revivalist, large numbers 
having been saved by his ministry. On the 
camp-ground his sermons have been especially 
effective, and some never-to-be-forgotten occa- 
sions are still recounted by old friends. 

A change of climate being necessary for his 
wife’s health, Mr. Wilson went West in ‘65, 
joining the West Wisconsin Conference. After 
three years he was transferred to the Wisconsin 
Conference, of which he is still a member in the 
superannuated relation. For four years he was 
a missionary in western Nebraska. He organ- 
ized many new circuits on the frontier, riding 
from point to point over the desolate prairies, 
sometimes in danger of attack from the Sioux, 
who were then on the war-path. A buffalo hunt 
was an episode that proved him able to bring a 
buffalo to his knees, as well as a sinner. That 
being in the grasshopper years, the settlers en- 
dured many privations. Mrs. Wilson proved 
her ability to live on pioneer fare, and shared 
many of the long prairie rides; but being par- 
tially restored, they returned to Wisconsin. 
Later it again seemed necessary to change cli- 
mate. Mr. Wilson took a superannuated rela- 
tion, and for several years served as a supply in 
the Dakota Conference. His presiding elder 
wrote of him: “ Father Wilson, one of the 
rustling ‘ boys’ of the district, is doing excel- 
lent work. He wants to die with bis armor on, 
and though over seventy, is an example of self- 
denying activity in the Master's service that 
would put some of our younger preachers to the 
blush.” 

But the always beloved “ East Maine” beck- 
oned, and great was their joy to visit those 
haunts again and meet so many faithful friends 





of other days. At the ever-beautiful Northport 
Camp-ground (which he helped to dedicate 
years ago) Mr. Wilson has been laboring for a 
year with untiring zeal. He says: ‘“ The con- 
verts I have gained here, in the closing days of 
my ministry, are the sweetest of all my suc- 
cesses.’’ 

Now, so near the old battle-ground, Belfast, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilson will, on July 10, celebrate 
their golden wedding. One of the rare and 
beautiful things in life has been the welcome 
and the affectionate remembrance that they 
have met since returning to their native State. 
Lives filled with earnest, noble endeavor bring 
great rewards on earth, and in heaven that 
eternal weight of glory —the Master's “ Well 
done.”’ 





FIFTY GOLDEN YEARS. 
1847 — 1897. 


Dedicated to Rev. and Mrs. William J. 
Wilson. 
Lanta Wilson Smith. 


Turn backward the pages of fifty years. 
To mem’ry how vivid the scene appears! 
Two lives are united with hand and heart, 
* For better or worse till death us do part.”’ 
Then swiftly the changes of life sweep on 
Till half a century's space is gone. 
Though burdened sometimes by life’s toils 
and fears, 
Yet still they are beautiful, golden years. 


How beautiful, only God’s angel knows; 

How golden, the record of heaven shows. 

For bravely the mission of life to meet 

These toilers went forth with glad, willing 
feet, 

With courage and faith most-true and strong 

To battle a lifetime with sin and wrong. 

Each God-given vict’ry the world reveres; 

Ah, yes! they are beautiful, golden years. | 


Look backward today o’er life’s winding road, 
Its shifting scenes and oft-changing abode. 
By ocean and mountain, on hill and plain, 
Are homes that fond mem’ry may see again, 
Where still to their coming glad greetings 
wait, 
And words of endearment, not sent too late. 
While undying friendship the past endears — 
They surely are beautiful, golden years. 


No life ts so sheltered that Sorrow’s hand 

Ne’er severs the ties of its cherished band. 

So out of the circle that love enshrined 

Some precious ones slipped from the arms en- 
twined — 

From tarmoil and danger to God’s sweet rest ; 

But faith rose triumphant — God’s will is best. 

Though Sorrow her sacred marble rears, 

Still, still they are beautiful, golden years. 


Why measure the journey by fifty years? 

The past but a fragment of time appears. 

Look backward no longer, but here today 

Rejoice in the guerdons that cheer yoar way. 

God grant that the sunset may pave with gold 

The path to the city that never grows old. 

There crowns of rejoicing replace all tears, 

When fadeless shall dawn heaven’s golden 
years. 

Pheniz, R I. 
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By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Col- 
ors, any desired shade is readily obtained. Pamphlet giving 
valuable information and card showing samples of colors free ; 


s painted in 
shades forwarded upon application to those 


National Lead Co., 1 Broadway, New York. 





“SUMMER TOURS” 


By the Royal Blue Line. Personally conduct- 
ed excursions to Old Point Comfort and Wssh- 
ington; Gettysburg and Luray Caverns; Mam- 
moth Cave and the Nashville Exposition. For 
Itineraries, address A. J. Simmons, N. E. A., 
211 Washington St., Boston. 


TEACHERS AT MONTREAL. 


The American Institute of Instruction will be 
in session,at Montreal during the early part of 
July, and the arrangements which have been 
made include quite an extensive tour through 
the White Mountaine. 

A special train will leave Boston on Thursday, 

Boston & Maine ° 





to M 
real from many New England points are to be 
hed at eS ake 
circulare regarding rates Con- 
vention can also be obtained. 
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July 7, 1897. 








The Conferences. 


New England Conference. 

South District. 

Winthrop St. Church, Roxbury. — Union serv- 
ices with tne Higbland Church orthe months of 
July and August were inaugurated at Winthrop 
St. last Sunday . Dr. E. M. Taylor, pastor, 
ree During August the services will be 
held at the Highlaad Uburch, Rev. George H. 
Perkins, , officiating. Twenty- -four unit- 
ed with the charch from probation and nine by 
letter. The union communion service was 
deeply im ive. In the evening Dr. Taylor 
preached, from Lev. 25: 10,a strong sermon ap- 
propriate to the day. HR. 





Worcester. — The hot season is ucing the 
accustomed hegira, and our je are depart- 
ing for the shore and mountain as fast as cir- 
cumstances will permit. Sterling is the sum- 
mer home of many Methodists. Vacation, 
along with the bicycle craze, makes sad inroads 
upon the usual Sunday services. By the way, 
Mr. Editor, with your many symposia, why 
don’t you have an exhibit of coin ons as to the 
position of the wheel in relation to Sunday ob- 
servance ? 


Grace.— The church edifice is to have a 
thorough renovation, and then, perhaps, we 
will talk about celebrating the quarter-centen- 
nial of the dedication of - structure. On the 
19th of Jane . and Mrs. E. W. Coffin o 
their silver wedding witha glad greeting from 
a host of friends. [t was noteworthy that the 
parents of Mr. Coffia were present. They ob- 
served their golden anniversary two years ago. 


Personal. — That tireless worker, Rev. Alonzo 
Sanderson, is still maintaining his labors in 
Letester, Lakeview, the Boulevard and Tat- 
nuck. It is possible he may take on a few more 
places, just to account for his odd moments. He 
seems to take no vacation, but is always in the 
field and always has an eye to business. A reg- 
iment of such soldiers would conquer the world. 


Webster Square. — Rev. L. W. Adams recent- 
ly addressed the Kplcte of Malta on their an- 
niversary. Mr. Adams has a way of making 
such events interesting and profitable. 


Trinity. — The annual _oy of infants 
has been held, and a litt. were just as 
pretty asever. Then, too, the Sunday school 
picnic bas giaddened ‘the souls of the children, 
aod now t is no great diversion to look for- 
ward to, so far asthe church is concerned, till 
Christmas. 


Picnica. — I might state that ony or quite 
all the Methodist churches have had their an- 
nual oon -school outing, and, according to 
reports, al what they went for—a good 
time. irhough some may poob- bh at these af- 
fairs and they do not su the pur- 
pose for which caer were instituted, I think life 
would be dreary enougb without some form of 


innocent jure. Let us invoke a bless'ng on 
him who invented picnics. Quis. 
North District. 


worth Church, . — Rev. Dr. 
onion Rice and family will spond the sum- 
mer at North Woodstock, N. H. 


East Orstrict. 


Wilmington. — The pastor writes: ‘‘ We hada 
rare day on Sunday last. Presidin Elder 
Thorndike administered both sacramen 

reaching such a sermon as we wo ave csbheus pn 
leged to listen toin thisend of the dist 
Rev. Elihu Grant, of Malden, a local preacher 
and a ——— in Boston ae is 4 


preacher on charge, eta | > ort 
roptability — ye perhaps nt ae d object 
to even this modest mention of his name. 


Beverly. — This charge, which at the ning 
of the year was involved in some ‘Anancial dit- 
ficulties, is fortanate in having for ite pastor 
Rev. Dr. Geo. Whitaker, whose cheerfulness, 
large heart, and eminent ability are already in- 
spiring the o-, removing depression, and 
producing cee & ope. 

East Gloucester. — All lines of church work 
show good management. Rev. G. H. rs is 
proving himself to be a useful minister, and is 
deservedly held in high esteem. 


East Boston, Orient Heights. — Under the ef- 
ficient ministrations of Rev. L. A. Nies, there is 
encouragemen 


a feeling of great t in the prose- 
cution of the work. The ions have 
increased, the are much pleased with 
their minister, and hter days are coming. 


Saratoga St. — This church seems greatly 
pleased with Rev. OC. A. Crane, transferred, at the 
recent session of our Conference, from Colorado 
an The prospects for a successful year 


Winthrop. — Rev. C. W. Blackett preached 
before the graduates of the high school the Sun- 
day evening before their uation. The open 


teachers and Keen of the = 
— with the pastor’s church or Sunday y- 
school, . 


South District Epworth League Convention. 
— The seventh annual convention of this organ- 
ization was 7 a, Baker Memorial Church 
Dorchester, on afternoon and even’ A] 
June 10. Of the 6s chapters and 4,611 mem 
in the district, a good number were present in 
spite pod the storm. 

An interesting feature | the afternoon serv 
ice was the “ Conference o ao in which 


weneneneaneas of the six 
y hel, ons. Mr Joh John ron Ramee 

ot of Atlan ie, on “ rh. 
especially emphasizi at yyy lack of 
connection between t > ome of the League 
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and the chapters. Rev. W. A. Thurston, of City 
Point, spoke on the “ - of Youth.” 
The even was opened by an enjoy- 
able season of song conducted by Mr. C. B. Sny- 
—= followed ue very helpful consecration 
service led b; v. W.T. Perrin. After a few 
words by the Y cstéing elder, in which he told 
of 1,500 oe on the district during the 
n inspiring address was given by 
Hon. rch A of Webster. Rev. R. L. 
Seacne,’ spoke on “‘ Filling a Place.” If 
talents are 5 talentally used, A will prepare one 
Ht a ae more respons sible places. The 
I ah our papers was 
em ized. 


he following officers were elected: President, 
EB. L. ey Bromfield St. Church; vice-presi- 


ai 
=s 





ag ta . E. N. Northrop, . Worcester, Mrs. 
F. T. Po’ pa of = ag 2, “Ee M. I, Kin- 
ney, of Jama’ Plain, M M. Packard, of 
Dore corres nding it, John 


Ramsdell, bt Atlantic ; recording secretary, 
M. a Beale, of Roslindale; treasurer, E. 8. King, 
of Memoria! ; ntendent Junior 
iaawos, Miss M.A. Nichols, of Temple Street 


urch. 
Othe Claflin University Quintet and a male 
quartet assisted by attractive musical selections. 


Mrs. ALBERT BARKER, Rec. Sec. 





W. F. M. S.—The Framingham District 
Association held its annual meeting at Ashland, 
Thursday, June 10. Though t day was 
stormy, goodly number of ladies were present 
at the morning session and others came for the 
afternoon. The reports for we ear show much 
of earnest work on the the auxiliaries 
and bands on the district ont an increase of 
members in afew of them. Mrs. Sharp, = 
intendent of children’s work, gave a 
encou! ——. After some ateoeaston 
it was v to do away with the basket lunch 
plan entirely on this district, and that the 
church which entertains the district meeting 
shall provide lunch for the day. The noontide 
hour of was led by Mrs. Sharp, of Mari- 
boro. . Knights, of Milford, gave an imper- 
sonation of a miss: ° 

h was served in the vestry by the Ashland 
ladies and —s heartily enjoyed by all. 

Mrs. G. M. Smiley led the devotional exercises 
of the afternoon and several of the Asbland 
Juniors sang. A 3 on “Missionary Stock 
Taking, vad Miss ~y-y bang the 
Branch Annual cuastinn, was read b: 
of Ashland. Mrs. Parks, a medical  teslouany, 
gave the address of the day, go fy in- 
cidentse in her own life and ex 

octor and missionary in heathen’ In India. Mrs. 
on “ Burmah, its People 
enny and Gladys Marshall 
sang,and a triet symposium on “ How I Be- 
came Interested in + Missions, and the 
Good it has Done Me’’ was partici in b 
several ladies. The meeting wes a pful an 
inspiring one. The — officers were 
elected: President, Mrs. Day, of Ashiand; secre- 
tary, Mrs. Knights, of Mil ay treasurer, Mrs. 
Simpson of Saxonville; corres corresponding seoretary, 

Mrs. -¥ . a children's of Cochituate; supsrinten: 
work, Mrs. A. P. Sharp, of 


ADELAIDE A. KNIGHTS, Sec. 








West District. 

Bondsville.— The pastor and a La and 
Mrs. R. B. emu celebrated 
evening, June 16, the fifth ~-&Ba,. of t thek 


I ted invitations 
had been sent £0 all thelr: people 


evening. There was an 
entertainment consist of vocal and instru- 


‘or ure 
showered upon the pastor and his wife. The 
Children’s concert was a pronounced suc- 
‘a and a good collection was received. 


— Children’s Day was observed very 
gelignt y. At the morning service Fmd 
-school was addressed by the or, 
E. Bisbee. “ Children’s ate, . 
+ I which the ¢ -7 Ks exercises of the 
place. In yee 

™ 


Valley 8. 8. and Chautauqua Assembly at Laurel 
Park, July 13-23. This ciase will be held every 
day except Sunday, and will be of value to 
Som nday-school teachers. Miss na Bisbee, 
ae a is home from her college 
at Sake we h the mies t J eis, the 
parsonage 4 evening of June 
occasion being a mite-box opening of the 
W.F.M.8. The house and lawn were decorated 
with Japanese lanterns; ice cream, cake and 


Mittineague. — >= Springfield Epworth 
Union School of M rc here, 5 a 18, 
The Junior work was the topic for dis- 


Leagve 
cussion, and interesting papers were read by 
Mrs. I.’ B. Allen of St. Luke’s, Miss Glines of 
Asbury, and Mrs. Merrifield of West ~ 
all Junior League superintendents. 
qouhion Gap Samah hed. The Ww - B 
King, sailed on Wednesda ior Eng- 

The services of the Sanbat th tore bis 
departure were very ve, In the morn- 
ing 1 was baptized and 21 were received into full 
membership in the church. Dr. W. H. Hatch 
assisted in the a = evening three 

expressed a accept Christ 
tS their Saviour. Dr. -y h is receiving 


ittineague from old friends among the min- 
istry and a 

Greenfield. — Jerome Wood, the 
is sent to the Toronto Convention by the 
field Group of They pay his 
expenses. 


y 
Seetey the quartet and by a 
the school being es- 


South “nadley Falls. — Lng A the skillful 


leadership of the pastor, Rev. I. 8. Yerks, work 
is moving along quietly but surely. 
— A double 
Children’s was here. As the Con- 
was without a on June 








from band Wh usual order of Sunday service which 

to be greatly en by all. On June 
stb 3 Met. ist Church its own Children’s 
Day service, with a sermon to the children in 
the morning and a Sunday-school concert in 
the evening. The was unusually elab- 


pen the taste and skill of those having the 
concert in charge. The collection was the 
largest received for several years. Rev. E. E. 
Abercrombie is the pastor. 


Spencer, — A“ ten P ting ” ducted 
by a frontier preacher m the Indian Lm 
tory, bas been held in the Methodist chure 
beginning June 13. The services Sapamient 
by many,and have proved very helpful to the 

urch. On the evening of June 23 a reception 
was given by the Epworth League to the local 
posts of the G. A. R. and the Sons of Veterans. 
After the formal reception a most interestin: 
lecture was given by Mr. George Legg, o 
Worcester, on “‘ A Boy’s Experience on the Field 
and in the Rebel Prisous.” Rev. G. Whitefield 
Simonson is pastor. 


West Springfield. — The Epworth League is 
now teiee reorganized, and all of ite depart- 
ments put into good working order. Ben 


look h aaa 
sai The + Son onca ne reaching — 





Baird 
is now followed by oy the <> Epnenh Lesoee 
than preceded b 


Westfield, wat a The ee 
year ns auspiciously. fteen of the young 
i” have manifested a desire to become 

» jans. The attendance at the class and 
yer-meetings is muci — than usual, and 

t looks now as if the pastor’s fifth year would 
be his best. Children’s Day was observed by a 
sermon to the young people in the my _ 
y 


in the evening the 
Board of Education das given It was 4 
enjoyed bya full house, and the collect: 


larger than «aseual. The pastor, Rey. 5s 
Sutherland, expects to spend his vacation visit- 
ing his old ‘home in Nova Scotia. 


Williamsburg.— The new pastor, Rev. H. H. 

Nyaa reports eres he is well settled and hap- 

d that everyth is moving harmonious- 

tne i aeel ore calls is nearly 

on , 110 having thus far been made in 

wil burg and West Whately. The services 
are increasing both in numbers and ng met 


South and West Worthington. — The year has 
opened very ingly. Uarge and attent- 
ive audiences greet the pastor, . George W. 


Worth one received on ba- 
tion. A collection was taken on Chil- 
dren’s Day the were Society. 

North Brookfield. —The pastor, Rev. N. L. 


Porter, is settled in the pleasant 3 
has entered upon the work with usual zeal, 
which already is being rewarded. Longvens- 
tions are steadily i ne? On the church 
debt $1 hich amount was 
recel trom the Hie Ee quate. The church is 


united, and perfected for ad- 
vancement ¥ all are being per R. 


Junior Epworth League Convention. 
The annual Junior League convention of the 
First General District was beld at First Church, 
Tem St., Boston, Wednesday, June 30, Rev. 
- — ot jn Superintend- 
ent o District, presiding. was a conven- 
and on totengaing pougenn wes provided.” 

an in was lo 

The r Tek epened Pa 10 o’clock, 
ucted by Rev. 








morning session 
with devotional exercises cond 


A A Townes ie O. W. Scott introduced 
i ; who gave a 
c ik. * Palit and orks,” “ Missions,” 

" were very agree- 
‘Samuel ” — subject of an ad- 


noel by a A. M. Osgood, of Clinton. “ That 
Boy Samuel” was Sanctified, Active, Mighty, 








Upright, Eathusiastic, Loyal. There are many 
Samuels brought into the fold of the church by 
the help of the Junior League. 

Rev. A. L. Howe, of Winchendon, spoke on 
“ Junior League Graduation.” This is a subject 
which requires careful consideration. Juniors 
must be held in some way for use in the church 
during the period of transition from fourteen to 
sixteen years. ~ aay! causes for existing condi- 
tlons were noted: Little attention paid to 
boys and girls ier transition; 2. Too old for 
associates in Juniar League; 3. Too young for 
Senior League; 4. Lack of something todo. A 
Junior League graduation class will obviate 
these conditions. 

Mrs. W.T. Perrin opened the “ Free Partia- 
ment on Methods of Conducting the Junior 
League.” Miss Florence EH. Scott, of Brockton, 
followed with an able paper on the all-round 
development of the Junior. 

Lanch was served by the ladies of the First 
Charch. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 o'clock with 
devotional exercises led by Rev. Luther Free- 
man, secretary of First District. Miss R. M. 
Chamberlin followed with a paper on “ Order 


in the Junior League.”” Two pictures were pre- 
sented — one where order reigned, the other, 
chaos 


A “Junior Olla Podrida,” by Rev. B. F. 
Kingsley, of West Fitchburg, furnished many 
valuable hints to Junior workers. The use of 
curtains with program printed on them, collec- 
tion song, roll of honor, pictures of the life of 
Christ, chalk talks, and a combined chalk and 
chemical talk, proved very interesting and in- 
structive. work was very highly 
recommended. 

No one has been more closely identified with 
Junior League work than Mrs. Annie E. Smiley, 
of Milford, and it was with great pleasure that 
the convention listened to her address on * The 
New Obild.” The study of child life is the 
a study in which one can ongege. Toda 

he teacher uses the child's playthings to teac 
him fundamental principles. The individual 
life is the centre of study, and God is in the 
midst of it. The “new child ” is a wonderful 
creation and costs so much, but Jesus ~ His 
life for the children, and He said, “ Except ye 
become as little children, ye cannot enter in 

Many new, varied and catchy methods of 
Bible study with Juniors were presented by Miss 
Nellie B. Cotter, of Stoneham. Junior superin- 
tendents would be greatly helped by communi- 
cating with her in regard to them. 

The question-box, under the direction of Rev. 
L. G. Horton, of Willimantic, Conn., Junior 
superintendent of New England Southern Con- 
ference, presented many interesting questions, 
which were ably handled. 

Music was furnished, both morning and 
afternoon, by a Girls’ League Quartet of First 
Charch. 

The benediction was pronounced, and a con- 
vention of experts on Junior League work was 
over. 

MARGARET A. NICHOIS, 
Junior Supt. South District. 


eee 
N. E. Southern Conference. 


New Bedford District 


West Dennis. — Most encouraging reports of 
increased pros pone in this church at the very 
—— of the pestorate of Rev. J. T. Dock- 
ing are at band. A contract has been let for 
new circular antique oak pews and a set of 
handsome stained-giase windows. A new car- 
pet is also to be laid. These improvements will 
make the auditorium one of the neatest on the 
Cape. Through the personal efforts of the 
tor the oy Ae all this is now deposited in 
the bank. ple are greatly stirred anda 
new spirit of sctivity is abroad in the congre- 
gation. Social meetings are attractive and the 
vestry is filled. The summer people attend this 
charch in large numbers. 


Taunton, Epworth League Union. — The 
Union of the Leagues in Taunton and vicinity 
has been formed about a year, but without any 
ag result as yet. At a recent meeting 

. D, Richardson, of First Charch, was elected 
president; E. Young, of Grace Charch, vice- 
president; Miss Alice 3B. Davis, of Central 


[Continued on Page 12.) 
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A BURLINGTON YOUNG LADY TELLS THE 
STORY OF HER RESCUE. 


From the Clipper, Burlington, Vt. 


A reporter called upon Miss Lillian Warner at 
her home, 415 St. Paul St., Burlington, Vt., and 
begged the favor of an interview. 

The young lady is a masician and a pianist of 
considerable renown, and has her time fully oc- 
cupied by engagements to play at concerts and 
other entertainments that are constantly taking 
place in the city, and the strain upon the 
strength and nervous energy of the pianist can 
be easily imagined. 

“ I never could have stood it once, but I have 
something now,” said Miss Warner enthusiast- 
feally, “that braces me for my work. Some 
little time ago | was utterly unable to attend to 
my duties, owing to a derangement of the nerv- 
ous system that affected my eyes with all the 
rest. They became so weak and troubled me so 
that I finally went away into the country to 
rest. The benefit obtained from the change of 
scene and freedom from care was, however, 
merely temporary, and upon my return to work 
I rapidly lost all tbat I had gained and more.” 

* But did you consult a doctor ? ” 

“© yes, indeed; | put myself under the care 
of several doctors,and even tried many reme- 
dies recommended for cases like mine, but the 
medicines had no lasting effect, and it looked as 
though nervous prostration was to be my por- 


eT wes about ready to ‘throw physic to the 
dogs’ when I first heard of Dr, Williams’ Pink 





Pills for Pale People, and it was with but small 
faith in any benefit to be derived from them 
that I at last made op my mind to try them. 

“ Hardly bad I taken the first box before I ex- 
perienced a great relief from the weakness and 
nervous troubles with which | was afflicted, and 
my eyes grew stronger every day.” 

“Are you taking the pills now?” was the 


next query. 

“ No; as I told you the first box helped mea 
great deal, and after | had taken six boxes I felt 
so well that | left off the medicine entirely and 
have not taken any now for some weeks. [am 
able to attend toall my duties and feel as well 
ascan be, while my eyes continue to improve 
right along. I do not even mind the long 
walk from my home to the business part of the 


cit 

ise Warner further said that Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People balld up the system, 
giving a lasting effect and not merely a fictitious 
strength for the time being. 

Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People 
contain, in acondensed form, all the elements 
necessary to give new life and richness to the 
blood and restore shattered nerves. They are 
an unfailing specific for such diseases as lo- 
comotor ataxia, partial paralysis, St. Vitus’ 
dance, sciatica, neuralgia, rheumatism, nervous 
headache, the after effect of la grippe, ita- 
tion of the heart, pale and sallow ippe. patpita 
all forms o t weakness either in male or female, 

lealers. 
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The Family. 


THE OLD HOMESTEAD. 
Minnie Leona Upton. 


Its worn-out acres fallow lie, 
Unpruned the orcbard stands, 

For they who tended them long since 
Have gone to other lands — 

Oae to the prairies of the West, 
And one across the sea; 

The rest have reached that blest Country 
Where partinge may not be. 


The elm boughs tap the sky-light dim 
As, in the days agone, 

They tapped to waken merrily 
The little folk at dawn. 

The wood bine curtains tenderly 
The shattered window-pane, 

Yet grants admittance to its friends, 
The sunshine and the rain: 


No step, no whisper, breaks the hush. 
But hist! A sweep of wings 
Athwart the attic’s dreaming dusk, 
And tender twittering»! 
A tenant for the empty nest ? 
See — from the window-ledge 
A pheebe-bird calls to its mate 
Upon the cradle’s edge! 


And in the cradle, vacant long, 
Four downy fiedglings peep 

And cuddle close. They'll dream of wings 
Ana twitter in their sleep 

All through the quiet summer night; 
While on the dingy wall 

Flit silently the thin, weird shapes 
That come at moonlight’s call. 


O life and love that were of yore! 
O sad old house bereft! 

To thee but memory’s treasured store 
And the little birds are left. 

One of thine own is in the West, 
And one across the foam; 

The rest are in that fairest Land 
Ot Home, Sweet Home. 


Boston, Mass. 





Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


Hands that ope but to receive 

Empty close; they only live 

Richly who can richly give. . 

— Whittier. 
Diamond and charcoal are all one; it isa 

mere question of carbon. There are men 
whose lives are like a wagon-load of char- 
coal; others whose lives, though brief, are 
crystallized like a solitaire.— D. J. Burrell, 
D. D. 


The shortness of life is bound up with its 
fullness. It is to him who is most active, 
always thinking, feeling, working, caring 
for people and for things, that life seems 
short. Berip a life empty, and it seem 
long enough. — Phillips Brooks. 


Each day read your chapter or passage 
with the idea that you are receiving your 
marching-orders, that there is some new 
service to render,some new duty to per- 
form, some new virtue to acquire. Let the 
attitude of your soul be indicated by Sam- 
uel’s word, ‘* Speak, Lord, for Tag soreens 
heareth.”” When you hear, do. — . FP. B. 
Meyer. 


Mortal, cease thy sad complaining, 
That the years of life are waning, 
Few and fewer stil! remaining, 
Whether losing wealth or gaining, 
*Mid the flowing of life’s river, 
Thank the great and glorious Giver, 
That one blessing leaves us never — 
Love is ours, and ours forever! 


Though the tenderest ties be broken, 

Though the last farewell be spoken, 

Still we know by many a token, 

When our hearts are worn and weary, 

And the world looks dark and dreary, 

There’s a being grander, clearer, 

There’s a friendship, sweeter, dearer, 

Each swift moment brings them nearer. 
— CHARLES EB. Linps.Ley, D. D., in N. ¥. Ob- 

server. 


The le in all lines of duty who do the 
most eet are the calmest, most unhurried 
le in the community. Duties never 
wildly chase each other in their lives. One 
task never crowds another out, nor ever 
compels hurried, and therefore imverfect, 
doing. The calm spirit works methodically, 
doing one thing at a time and doing it 
well, and it therefore works swiftly, though 
never appearing to be in haste. We need 
the — of God in our heart just as really 
for the doing well of the little things of cur 
secular life as for the doing of the greatest 
duties of Christ’s kingdom. Our face ought 
to shine, and our spirit ought to be tran- 
quil, and our eye ought to be clear, and our 
nerves ought to be steady, as we press 
through the tasks of our commonest day. 
Then we shall do them all well, slurring 
nothing, marring nothing. We want heart- 
peace before we begin any day’s daties, and 
we should wait at Christ’s feet ere we go 
forth. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 


Mrs. Gatty, in her “ Parables from Nat- 
ure,” gives a beautiful illustration of God's 
use and our use of imperfect a in 
doing His work —imyperfoc. «aposties, im- 
perfect churches, imperfect Christians, and 
yet really good work is done. She relates 
the story of a young minister, who insisted 





that everything must be squared according 
to his ideas of perfect right. On one occa- 
sion he undertook to tune the church organ 
in an emergency. He took the scale of 
notes used, and tuned the organ perfectly 
according to it. Then he struck the notes 
of Haydn’s ** Mass” in five flats, and was 
astonished at the terrible discords he 
made. An organ tuner explained after- 
wards to him that his scale was 
right, his system was right, but if you stick 
too close to it, it sets you wrong. Most 
fifths must be left flat, some few made sharp, 
the octaves alone tuned in unison, because 
the organ is an imperfect instrument. But 
by making proper allowance for this im- 
perfection, wonderful and harmonious mu- 
sic may be produced by it.— Rev. F. N. 
Peloubet. 


* 
* . 


Sunshine has its uses in making our re- 
ligion what it should be — a thing of bright- 
ness. There is danger of making it too 
cold and gloomy. God did not intend it to 
be thus. It is a difficult matter, at any 
rate, to induce men to accept religion; and 
if they are left under their impression that, 
when they anite with the church, they are 
going into the suuless and gloomy region of 
an arctic land, it will make it all the more 
difficult to induce them to choose the bet- 
ter part. Let joy, brightness, geniality, 
tempered by the spirit of Jesus, character- 
ize our religion; and these persons will lay 
hold of it with earnestness. Let us make 
use of sunshine everywhere. Do cares 
come, let us go at them with sunshiny 
hearts; they will soon melt away under ite 

wer. If afflictions come, nothing will so 

righten the sick-bed as sunshine. Is the 
home darkened by the shadow of death, 
sunshine will lighten it, and show us the 
golden stairway up which our departed 
have gone. Sunshine, sunshine ey 
where —in the world, in the home, in the 
church. There is joy and brightness in 
heaven; why should it be wanting here ? — 
Christian Register. 
* = .* 

There is not a single person who reads 
these lines who has not had some bitter 
cups pressed to their lips. No journey to 
the heavenly Canaan is trodden without 
some Marahs on the road. The power and 
the glory of Christ’s grace is in sweetening 
the ught. I have often sat down beside 
a child of God who had in her hand a bitter 
cup of trial, but the sweet breath of Jesus 
has turned the bitterness into such a bless- 
ing that she tastes the love of Jesus in ev- 
ery drop. Grand old Richard Baxter, after 
alife of constant suffering, exclaimed, * O 
my God, I thank Thee for a bodily disci- 
P of eight and fifty years!” That no- 

le and consecrated layman, Harlan Page 
of New York, during last illness uttered 
these triumphant words: “ A bed of pain 
is a precious place when we have the pres- 
ence of Christ. God does not send one un- 
necessary affliction. Lord, I thank Thee for 

» e it; let me not com- 


. y ’ 
Saviour, and to Thy infinite love! I stop 
my mouth and lie low beside Thee.’”’ So did 
victorious build up that blood-re- 
deemed soul faster than disease was pulling 
down the frail tenement in which it dwelt. 
And through the rents which coming death 
was making, heaven’s glory shone in with 
a rapturous radiance. were splendid 
testimonies. I earnestly hope that in many 
chambers of sickness or houses of sorrow, 
they may be like the boughs from that tree 
which Moses plucked and cast into Marah, 
making the waters of bitterness sweet to 
thirsty drinkers. God knows best. — Theo- 
dore L. Cuyler, D. D. 





MRS. LATIMER’S CARRIAGE. 
Mrs. 0. W. Scott. 


—— LATIMER stood at the window 

with a little frown upon her hand- 
some face. Her horse and carriage were 
standing in the driveway, evidently waiting 
to be used, and as evidently the cause of 
her perplexity. Turning to her mother-in- 
law who sat in the pleasant parlor, she 
said : — 

“Then you really wish me to hunt up 
some poor woman to take your place in the 
carriage today ? ” 

* Yes, dear, if you will,” was the reply. 
* You have given me so many pleasures 
since I came, that my old-fashioned habits 
are all turned about. I haven’t written 
home for a week. So I thought while I was 
here doing that, I’d be so glad to have you 
take some tired woman out — some woman 
who has to walk and do the Lord’s work, 
perhaps.” 

Mrs. Latimer turned to the window again, 
and the older lady continued: ‘‘ You see, 
Eda, I know how it is. Frank’s father 
couldn’t afford to hire a carriage, and I 
have walked so many times when I might 
have ridden if those who were better off 
had only thought to ask me. But there 
aren’t many who do think.” 

At that moment Mrs. Latimer began to 
laugh. 

“There comes Maria Stark!” said she. 
‘* She goes trudging all over this city with 
rolls of Sunday-school papers and tumblers 
of jelly. Wouldn’t you like to have me 
carry her about to see her protégés? It 
would be delightful to sit with the jelly 
trickling down my dress!” 

The vider Mrs, Latimer rose and looked 
ont, A middle-aged woman of umpre- 





possessing appearance was toiling up the 
street, which, as it approached the Latimer 
mansion, ascended quite abruptly. The 
day was warm, and she had her arms well 
filled with packages, and was also carrying 
&@ parasol and trying to manage a dress 
which was evidently too long in front. 

* Poor thing!” ejaculated the mother. 
“If you only could!” 

Mrs. Eda Latimer gave her mother-in- 
law one searching glance, but saw only a 
placid face beaming with benevolence. Sbe 
made a sudden resolution, and, giving her 
head a little toss, she hurried out upon the 
broad shaded platform. 

“Miss Stark,’ she called, “if you can 
come in a moment, I will take you in the 
carriage wherever you would like to go.” 

A sudden pause, and a look of bewilder- 
ment was followed by a luminous smile, as 
Miss Stark made her way across the lawn. 

“As I came up the hill,” she panted, “ I 
was wishin’ and wishin’ somebody would 
give mea lift. I guess the Lord put it intu 
your heart.” 

“Ob, no, it was Mr. Latimer’s mother 
who suggested it. Mother, this is Miss 
Stark,” and having introduced the two 
ladies and seen them comfortably seated, 
Mrs. Eda went for hat and wrap. 

* You seem to be heavily burdened for a 
warm day,’ said Mrs. Latimer. 

“ Yes, but I have a good many folks to 
*tend to,”’ responded Miss Stark, cheerfully. 
“Tve got a class in Sunday-school, and 
several of ’em was away last Sunday, so 
I’m carryin’ their papers round. Then I’ve 
got some little dresses for Mis’ Pinder’s 
new baby. I got’em of a woman that has 
more things than she knows what to do 
with. The jelly’s for her too — for Mis’ 
Pinder — and a few cakes and things for 
the children. In this bundle is a real good 
wrapper I got that same rich lady to give 
me for her. She'll never miss it, and Mis’ 
Pinder’ |i fee! just fine in it,” and Miss Stark 
chuckled softly, as if she thoroughly en- 
joyed being a “‘ go-between” in this prac- 
tical way. 

When her son’s wife appeared, daintily 
attired, Mrs. Latimer surveyed the two 
half doubtfully. They made a curious 
pair. But she noticed that Eda helped 
stow the packages under the seat and fi- 
nally drove away in good spirits, turning 
to toss her a kiss just as they left the 
lawn. 

Mrs. Latimer stood looking after them in 
deep thought. She had come to her son’s 
beautiful home, bought and furnished with 
his wife’s money — for Eda was an heiress 
—and had been feasted and entertained as 
never before in her quiet life. But she saw 
regretfully that the beauty and luxury were 
only for a favored few. Evidently the 
child of fortune had never dreamed that 
any others had claims upon her. “ And 
Frank will soon be just like her,’”’ she sadly 
murmured. “ He will forget that mone7 is 
a@ great trust, and that he’s only a stuw- 
ard.’”’ But now that she had succeeded in 
diverting attention from herself to a less 
fortunate sister, she trembled for the re- 
sult. Mrs. Latimer would not have chosen 
Maria Stark to teach her daughter-in-law 
the grace of benevolence. “ Eda is shocked 
clear through,” she said, witha peculiar 
smile, as she finally retired to the library. 

Meanwhile fleet-footed Peg —short for 
Pegasus — was trotting up the long street 
which led to Mrs. Pinder’s, and Maria Stark 
in a state of blissful content was leaning 
back against the cushions pouring out her 
heart to the great amusement, not to say 
disgust, of the erect and aristocratic Mrs. 
Eda. 

* Yes, Mis’ Latimer,” said Maria, “I’ve 
wondered a good many times why it is that 
so many folks who do the Lord’s errands 
have to go afoot. I didn’t mind so much 
when I was young, but now it takes my 
breath to go up the hills. And you can’t 
get about much here in Gosport without 
you do go up hills. So lately I’ve been 
speakin’ with the Lord about it, and tellin’ 
Him that if He had a mor’gage on any of 
the horses and carriages in our church, and 
wanted me to keep on with my work, He’d 
have to speak to the right party.” 

“And you think He has, do you? Please 
keep the jelly tumbler straight, Miss 
Stark,” said Eda. 

Maria Stark calmly rearranged the con- 
tents of her lap, displaying as she did so 
her rusty black cotton gloves. She smiled 
confidingly as she replied: — 

** Yes, of course I do, because I left it in 
His hands. I liked the looks of this car- 
riage, and when I see you out with your 
husband’s mother, I kind of suggested that 
this might be the one.” 

Mrs, Latimer pressed her lips together 


| Very firmly and touched Peg with the whip. 


“Not that I really expected it,” contin- 


ued Maria; “ but it looked dreadful easy 
and comfortable. I’ve seen the minister’s 
wife look ’s if she thought so, teo. You 
know she does her own work and scurse 
ever gets a ride. He can’t afford stable 
teams — havin’ such a fam’ly — and she’s 
told me many a time how she dreaded to 
go out callin’ on account of her bein’ so 
tired. But here’s Mis’ Pinder’s. Now if 
you'll hitch the horse and take this jelly, I 
guess I can manage the rest.”’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Eda Latimer will never un- 
derstand why she yielded to this absurd de- 
mand and meekly followed Maria Stark 
over the broken flagstones and steps into 
the small musty room where “‘ Mis’ Pinder ” 
sat with her tiny baby-girl in a cradle be- 
side her. The pale face lighted up as the 
sick woman saw Maria’s homely counte- 
nance, but flashed painfully ae Mrs. Lati- 
mer appeared. 

“‘ Now, don’t you worry,” said Maria, 
soothingly. ‘This is Mis’ Latimer, and 
she took me up here in her Lord’s carriage. 
You'd like me to wash the baby and put on 
one of these pretty slips I brought, wouldn't 
you?” and without asking further ques- 
tions Miss Stark found water, soap, and a 
soft ragged towel, and with much cbirrup- 
ing and dandling washed and dressed the 
squirming bit of humanity. 

“There’s nothin’ Miss Stark can’t turn 
her hand to,” said the admiring mother, 
when the imprompta nurse.showed her the 
clean, sweet baby. 

“Did you ever see a prettier child?” 
asked Miss Stark, depositing it carefully in 
Mrs. Latimer’s arms. 

Evidently that lady was astonished; but 
as she held it her heart softened toward the 
inoffensive little stranger, and sbe watched 
its irrational attempts to measure space 
with ite wrinkled fists in curious wonder, 
while Miss Stark unfolded the pretty soft 
wrapper which she had begged from the 
lady who “* would never mies it.” 

Mrs. Latimer found herself strangely 
moved by the surprise and joy which this 
small gift produced. 

“Oh, how I have wanted such a wrap- 
per!” exclaimed Mrs. Pinder, tearfully; 
“ but since he's been out of work, of course 
I haven’t had money. And I wouldn’t have 
had one like this, anyway,’ she added, with 
honest confession. ‘J don’t see how you 
happen to bring just what’s most wanted, 
Miss Stark.” 

“I keep my mind open,” replied that 
lady, as she brought a plata for the cakes 
destined for the little boys who were away. 
“You haven’t forgot what I said about 
that, have you?” 

** No — no; I try to tell Him when I get 
discouraged-like, and there’s lots of com- 
fort in it. But I don’t see how He finds 
time to think about all the poor folks — one 
by one — as you said. That beats me.” 

* You don’t need to see,” said Miss Stark, 
firmly. ‘ That’s His part. It’s just as easy 
for the Lord to remember His children as 
‘tis for you to remember the new baby. 
Can’t forget that if you try, can you? But 
come, Mis’ Latimer, I must move on. 
Good-bye, Mis’ Pinder.” 

The Sunday-school papers were now to 
be distributed, and Peg trotted here and 
there, stopping before large as well as small 
houses, for Miss Stark's class was com- 
posed of little girls trom rich as well as 
poor families. But everywhere she was re- 
ceived with affection. It was, ‘‘There’s 
teacher! ” or “‘ Miss Maria’s come! ”’ in joy- 
ful tones. They seemed not to notice the 
old-fashioned dress and bonnet nor the 
plain face, for with the steady persistence 
of unselfish love she had won their hearts. 
Even the stylish equipage and the lovely 
lady who held the reins did not divert their 
attention permanently. After the first 
stare and gasp of surprise, the most ragged 
child of all drew close to the wheel and told 
Miss Stark in a confidential tone about 
“father’s drunk” which had taken her 
Sunday shoes and kept her from the class. 

“T haven’t had such a pleasant after- 
noon, I don’t know when,” said the grate- 
ful woman, when they at length reached 
her own humble door. “I can’t make it up 
to you, of course not, but you know Who 
will. If you’re drivin’ round with His 
horse and carriage, you’ve got occasion to 
be thankful. I think it’s an honor to be in 
partnership —so to speak— with Him. 
Don’t you?” 

“Yes, do. PerhapsI can take you to 
Mrs. Pinder’s again some time, and — I 
think I have articles of clothing ’”» — 

“No doubt you have, and I wish you 
would,” replied Miss Stark, heartily. ‘‘We 
might do sights of good workin’ together 
that way.” 

’ When Mrs. Latimer reached her own 
door she found her husband impatiently 
awaiting ber return, He hastened to say, 
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‘ Why, Eda, what an afternoon you must 
have had! Miss Stark is a usefal woman in 
her way, but really—I told mother she 
wouldn’t know what to do in your car- 
riage.” 2 

His wife laughed as he lifted her to the 
ground, but her voice was not quite steady 
as she replied: “‘Oh, yes, she did! She 
doesn’t think of it as my carriage, because 
she’s been praying that the Lord would 
send one of His to take her around. Isn’t 
itfunny? What if it is His, and I haven’t 
known it all this time?” 

The result of Mrs. Latimer’s sudden 
awakening has been very apparent. At 
least one afternoon each week her carriage 
and faithful Pegasus may be seen engaged 
in active benevolence. Now it is Maria Stark 
and her bundles, and next week it will be 
the minister’s wife and a half-dozen other 
ladies in turn, who but for this conveyance 
could not reach the missionary meeting. 
Then again some sick woman or child is 
taken out where “ fields are green and for- 
ests wave.” 

People say, “‘ How much good Mrs. Lati- 
mer is doing!” But she knows, as does 
her mother-in-law and her husband, that 
she has received tenfold for all ber good 
deeds since she found out that the Lord 
had a “ mor’gage”’ on her carriage. 

Brockton, Mass. 





IN THE SHADOW OF DEATH. 


O days of summer and sanshine, of roses 
white and red, 

Is it nothing to you that he, my one little 
dead ? 


boy: is 

Your daisies are bright as of old —the daisies 
he” ber no more — 

And the scent of the woodbine and jasmine 
comes in at the open door; 

But ah! he returneth never, but forever there 
m 


ust lie 
Under the a of the grass, under the blue 
of the sky. 


The Indian cress on the wall shoots daily 
higher and higher, 

And soon in the summer sun will shake out 
flowers of fire. 

It is growing bigger than me,” he would say 
were he with us now, 

With bis dark and wistful eyes, and his broad 

Bi ‘Sooke will oe stay f ing, and 

ut flowers will not stay for our weeping, 
blossom t b he 


will 
Under the of the grass, under the blue 
of the a. “ 


and wold, 
had come, or the crocus bad 
lit ite lamp of gold; 
He pass’d into death without knowing the 
mother that bore him, or me; 


Ere the 


U de ste green f the der the bi 
nder o! grass, un ue 
of the sky. , 


But what do you know of it all? and what 
can we a? 

And what would the universe be if you or { 
had it in hand? 

Be still! To our closets and weep, and think 
of the days and the hours 

We had in our darling’s love — bis love for us 
and for ours — 

And pray fora record as blameless when we 
sleep, you and I 

Under the | aay of the grass, under the blue 
of the sky. 


— Good Words. 





OVER A SCENT-BOTTLE. 


HEN we regale ourselves with a whiff of 
perfume from some one of the many 
extracts and bouquets and essences which come 
to us daintily dressed and labeled,and which 
seem to be the expressed spirit of whole gardens 
of flowers with their honey and their sunshine, 
we seldom have any idea that what we are en- 
joying is the last fine exhalation of a substance 
that represented disease and death to the creat- 
ure from which it was taken, and which in its 
first estate was as foul to the olfactory sensation 
as any other corruption. Yet the base of all the 
finest and most delicate compound perfumes 
known is a trace of ambergris, and the whale 
dies of the suffering — or would die of it if he 
were not captured — which is inflicted upon 
him by the original lump of ambergris, and 
which is the result of a monstrous appendicitis. 
Often it is taken from him; sometimes he ejects 
it; sometimes he dies of it and it is found float- 
ing on the sea. 

While it is interesting to recall the part borne 
by ambergris in the descriptions of Oriental lite 
and luxury and in that of the later Middle Ages, 
as well as in church ceremonials,and that we 
have it mentioned in verse as a thing of romance 
and poesy, it affords equally interesting play of 
thought in the fact that the foundation of the 
delicate perfumes for which we might think a 
wilderness of flowers alone had given us their 
breath should be an animal odor, and not only 
that, but an odor of disease, also, the very ex- 
pressed essence of pain, fetid when new, and 
only yielding an agreeable aroma when its sub- 
stance has been dried into a lump of a pale am- 
ber or of a half-lustrous gray color, even then 
giving too powerful a scent to be breathed, as it 
is so penetrating and potent as to be unendur- 
able and capable of producing bad results, so 
that it has to undergo much dilution, An 
ounce of ambergris to nearly three pints of al- 
cohol is the usual form of preparation, making 
40 extract of which but a very few drops oan be 





used by itself in a large quantity of other ele- 
ments — oils and spirits — whole acres of fra- 
grant violets, tuberoses, heliotropes, yielding 
an oil whose deliciousness still needs this sus- 
taining base. 

Almost all the ambergris found is sent to 
France, where it is eagerly bought and at great 
prices, the ambergris of a single whale having 
been known to bring more than fifty thousand 
dollars. It always commands its market value 
to the fullest extent without a protest coming 
from the great perfumers of the world. The 
famous Eau de Chypre, whose formula is as old 
as the Crusades, depends both on ambergris and 
on musk, another anima! odor, for its intrinsic 
strength. But both in this and in all other pre- 
pared perfumes it is used only in very slender 
quantity, and is most valued for its character- 
istic of permanence and its ability to hold and 
make fast the fleeting impressions of other per- 
fumes, all of which are so volatile as to be eva- 
nescent without this stronger companion to re- 
tain them. Every rich scent- bottle on my lady’s 
dressing-table, except the attar of roses, hes 
probably some part or trace of ambergri« in ite 
pleasant contents, and even the Golden Rose 
which the Pope decrees to the worthiest lady of 
the year, after mass in the Sistine Chapel, has 
been first anointed with an unguent of which 
ambergris is a chief constituent. Strange that 
it should take a disease to create, and wild 
wrestie with wind and wave, long years of exile 
from home and horrors of the sea- fight with en- 
raged leviathans, to bring back the thing that 
is to make the presence of beauty more effective, 
and sweeten the air that those around her 
breathe; but no more strange than the presence 
of the pearl which glows in her hair and on her 
breast, and which again is the product of die- 
ease and bas been born of the sick oyster’s long 
and vain effort to bury his suffering and hide it 
in layer on layer of soft splendor. It is all an- 
other illustration of the bringing of beauty 
from ashes. — Harper's Bazar. 





About Women. 


—— Hannah Brewer, the old postwoman of 
Bitton, England, has been on duty for sixty 
years, during which time she has walked a 
quarter of a million miles. 


—— The proposed memorial to Mrs. Hemans, 
recently suggested by Mr. Mackenzie Bell, may 
quite possibly take the form of a prize for lyric- 
al poetry in the University College, Liverpool. 
In that city Mre. Hemans was born, and there 
she wrote many of her poems, but the city bas 
no monument in her honor. 


—— Shirt waists were in order on Commence- 
ment day at Bryn Mawr this year. Instead of 
gowns of organdie, muslin or silk, the Seniors 
decided to wear this simple, everyday dress 
with their black gowns and morter-board caps. 


—— The literary editor of the New York 
Tribune, Miss Elien M. Hutchinson, who has 
déne much to make the creditable reputation of 
the literary department of that journal, has re- 
signed, and is to marry her successor, Mr. Royal 
Cortissoz, the Tribune’s art critic and one of its 
writers on literary topics. 


—— Mrs. McKinley was lately presented with 
a magnificent lace handkerchief by Mrs. R. F. 
Thorne, of La Oygne, Kan., who wished to,show 
her respect and love for “‘the first lady of the 
land.” The work was all done by hand, and 
contains 30,000 pieces. 


—— There is a Japanese woman studying 
nursing in the New York Hospital. She is Miss 
Shidzu Naruse, and she is the first woman of 
her country to come here for hospital-work. 
She is not without experience, for she was grad- 
uated as a trained nurse in the Missionary Hos- 
pital at Doshishi, Japan. She learned English 
at Kobe College. 


— Acommittee of the Association of Col- 
legiate Alumne, under the supervision of Miss 
Mary H. Rollins, has just completed a Bibliog- 
raphy of the Aigher Education of Women 
which the Boston Public Library has issued. 
Over 1,300 titles are included, in spite of the 
small attention hitherto paid to the subject. 
The work is well done, and copies are for sale at 
the Public Library and its branches. — Wom- 
an’s Journal. 


— Miss Flora Shaw, who as colonial editor of 
the London Times, holds a position such as a 
woman has rarely attained in Eng! ish journalism, 
has come into special prominence from her con- 
nection with the Jameson raid. She is the niece 
of Sir Eyre Massey Shaw,an English officer. A 
few years ago she went to Australia as a special 
correspondent of the Times to investigate the 
labor troubles in Queensland. She published 
the results of her journey in s book, and also 
gave a lecture before the Roya! Colonial Insti- 
tute, being the first woman so honored in the 
thirty years of its existence. — Interior. 


—— Mrs. Booker T. Washington, the wife of 
the principal of Tuskegee Institute, in Alaba- 
ma, has been accomplishing a good work of late 
in the institution of an entirely novel Sunday- 
school class — a class in house-cleaning. Every 





now become so marked that the owner of the 
plantation has set apart a cabin for Mrs. Wash- 
ington’s perpetual use, which serves as a model 
for the other cabins. Recently the owner ex- 
pressed a desire fora school to be started on 
the plantation, and this has been done by Mrs. 
Washington. 


— The Union-Signal says: “Mrs. Lilian 
M.N. Stevens, of Maine, National vice-presi- 
dent-at-large and fraterna! delegate to the Brit- 
ish Women’s Temperance Association, was 
given a brilliant reception by that organization. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson presided, and Lady Henry 
Somerset voiced the British welcome. Indeed, 
while in England Mrs. Stevens has had recep- 
tions and honors, quete and add 
enough to satisfy even the great home army 
that love her so well.” 


—— Mrs. Nellie Sawyer Kedzie, who is soon to 
go to Peoria, Ill., as professor of household 
economy and hygiene in the Bradley Polytech- 
nic lustitute there, leaves a similar chair in the 
Agricultural College of Kansas. She is a grad- 
uate of Kansas College in the class of 76, and 
for fifteen years she has been a teacher in that 
institution. She isa native of Maine. In 1881 
she married Robert F. Kedzie, professor of 
mathematics in the Mississippi Agricultural 
College. After his death in 1882 she returned to 
Kansas and was employed by her alma mater in 
the capacity she fills today. The Bradley Insti- 
tute to which Mrs. Kedzie bas been called was 
founded by Lydia Bradley, a very wealthy wom- 
an of Peoria. 


—— Miss Juliet Corson, whose works on the 
culinary art have made her weil known through- 
out the country, died in New York recently 
trom the effects of an operation for the removal 
ot atumor. She was born in Roxbury fifty-five 
years ago, and when a child went to New York 
to live with her uncle, Dr. Alfred Upham. She 
first found employment ina library, and con- 
tributed occasionally to magazines, and after- 
ward accepted a place on the staff of the Nation- 
al Quarterly Review. Later she became inter- 
ested in cookery, and established a sort of train- 
ing school for women, teaching them the stand- 
ard branches of cooking. During the strikes of 
1877 she circulated at her own expense 50,000 
copies of a book pointing out to workingmen’s 
wives how they could prepare «- substantial 
meal for fifteen cents. A year later she began 
the work of organizing cooking schools 
throughout the country, and to the brides of 
that time “‘ Juliet Corson wasa name to bow 
down to.” Her work became known in other 
countries and many of her lectures were trans- 








THE QUEEN’S FAMILY. 


Y the birth of a daughter to the Duke and 
Duchess of York the number of the 
Queen’s great-grandchildren is increased to 
thirty. ‘he Queen's family is now an exceed- 
ingly large one, and it is difficult perhaps to 
realize exactly what is meant by the phrase so 
often used, “ the Queen and all the members of 
the royal family.” If one were to count the 
Queen and her descendants alone, the bare 
numbers would come out something like this: — 


Queen, 1 
Sons and daughters living, 7 
Grandchildren, 33 
Great-grandchildren, 30 


Total, 
Nothing probably could show more strongly 
than these simple figures how far we are re- 
moved from the fears which were entertained 
by statesmen sixty or seventy years ago as to 
the future of the Royal House. In the Jubilee 
procession four generations of the Royal Family 
in the direct line were represented: The Queen, 
the Prince of Wales, the Duke of York, and 
Prince Edward of York. ‘heir ages are: — 


~ 
= 


The Queen, 77 
The Prince of Wales, 56 
The Duke of York, 32 
Prince Edward of York, 3 


It would be a great task to trace how far the 
Queen is, through her children and grand- 
children, represented in the reigning families of 
Europe. Probably there never was a time when 
the Royal Family of England was morte inti- 
mately linked than now with the reigning 
families of the world. The Queen’s eldest 


today. The Queen’s second son is now the 
reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburg Gotha. One of 
the Queen’s granddaughters is now the Czarina 
of Russia, and it would be wearisome to enu- 


considering the question of length of days, 
which enables Her Majesty to look upon so 
many grandchildren and great-grandchildren, 
it may not be out of place, perhaps, to note how 
few of the sovereigns of Europe have lived to 
what would be regarded as ripe old age. George 
Ill. died at 82. The Queen is 78. George II. 
died at 77, William IV. at 72,and Queen Eliza- 
beth at 70. No other King or Queen of England 





Boys and Girls. 
I HAVE CLOSED MY BOOKS. 


I have closed my books and hidden my slate, 
And thrown my satchel! across the gave; 

My school is out for a season of rest, 

And now for the school-room I love the best. 


My school-room lies on the meadows wide, 
Where under the clover the sun beams hide; 
Where the long vines cling to the mossy bars, 
And the daisies tumble like falling stars; 


W here clasters of buttercups gild the scene, 
Like showers of gold-dust thrown over the 


Be wit 

And the wind’s fiying footsteps are traced as 
they pass 

By the dance of the sorrel and dip of the grass. 


My lessons are written in clouds and trees, 
And no one whispers except the breeze, 
Who sometimes blows, from a secret place, 
A stray, sweet blossom against my face, 


My schoo! bel! rings in the rippling stream, 

W hich hides itself, like a school boy’s dream, 
Under the shadow and out of sight, 

But laughing stil for its own delight. 


My school- mates there are the birde and bees, 
And the saucy squirrel more dull than these, 
For he only learns, in ali the weeks, 

How many chestnuts wiil fill his cheeks. 


My teacher is patient, and never yet 

A lesson of hers did | once forget; 

For wonderful lore do her lips impart, 
And all her lessons are learned by heart. 


O come! O come! or we shal! be late, 
And Autumn will fasten the golden gate. 


— Katherine Lee Bates. 





THE BOBOLINK’S NEST. 


Frank H. Sweet. 


ID youever try to find a bobolink’s 
nest? Sitting there on the fence, 
with his head cocked on one side, you think 
him ‘she most rollicking, nonsensical, 
harum-scarum fellow in the world. But 
just watch him as he flirts his tail and bobs 
his head, and you will soon find that there 
is more than madness within that flaffied 
pate of his. Play the clown though he may, 
he is never off his guard; and not for one 
moment do his bright, keen eyes forget 
your presence. 

Try to catch him and his mate unawares 
in the morning, whea they are flitting about 
some secluded depression in the pasture, 
and calling and twittering to each other. 
Watch them never so closely; study the 
formations of the hollow; note the very 
tuft of grass about which they seem to be 
most solicitous, and then go and try to find 
their nest. Mr. Bobolink will take posses- 
sion of some point of vantage a few yards 
away, and he will bob his head hospitably 
and indulge in a series of meditative, self- 
gratulatory chuckles and calls and whistles 
and half-suppressed gurgles of laughter. 
Now and then he will spring into the air in 
sheer delight at your puzzled looks, and his 
cheerful advice and jeering ‘“‘ hahaha! ho! 
ho! che! che! che! who! w-h-o! w-h-o! ” 
will make you more determined than ever 
to find his nest. 

But you search the grass for twenty yards 
in every direction; and then you begin over 
and search it again, and then again, and 
then again; and all the time Mr. Bob watch- 
es you sympathetically, with his tail up and 
head on one side, as though he had half a 
mind to come forward and assist in the 
search. 

At last you make a pretense of abandon- 
ing the quest, and you saunter away with a 
great show of indifference, but with occa- 
sional backward peeps over your shoulder. 
And Mr. Bob — although he is not for one 
infinitesimal part of a sscond deceived — 
flies obligingly into the grass you have 
trampled, as though desirous of showing 
you the very spot. 

And you go back and try again, more 
carefully than ever; and then you prob- 
ably get angry and vow it is the last time 
you will make a fool of yourself. But it 
isn’t. You go there again after a few days, 
and the more you go and try and don’t find, 
the more determined you are to find. 

And it is just possible — barely so — that 
if you search long enough and diligent- 
ly enough, you will tind the nest. But 
if = do, it will be by the merest accident: 
and the chances are that it will be in a tuft 


of grass you have examined half a dozen 
times before. There will be a few blades of 
= crossed above, and perha some 

leaves near by; and you will wonder 
how in the name of all that is visible you 
— able to search so long without finding 


But even now, if you move away a few 
yards and lose sight of that particular tuft 
of grass, you may have to begin your search 
over again. But the nes} and the eggs are 
so like their surroundings that one may al- 
most touch them before becoming aware of 
their presence. [ have searched many and 
many a time for the curious, spotted eggs, 
but have seen but one bobolink’s nest in my 
— ee nee friend aft- 

e 
rok! P grass all around it in 
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Editorial. 


TRUE CHRISTIANITY. 


N our century Christianity has made an 

important gain in the new view many 
of its professors have come to entertain of 
its nature. For many centuries religious 
people had lived in the husk of the Gospel. 
The leaders of those ages found Christian- 
ity in what was outward, in the creed or 
polity, in rites and ceremonies and tactual 
successions. Quite too many still cling to 
these exploded fancies, but a good number 
are turning from these weak and beggarly 
elements to the essence of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. The change began long ago with 
the Mystics, passed to the Moravians, and 
became pronounced through the English 
world by the agency of Wesley and the 
Methodists. Those of the Methodist trend 
find genuine Christianity to be inward and 
vital, to be the life and power of God in the 
soul rather than any form of doctrine or 
echeme of church organization. 

To living Christians the forms and cere- 
monies are of less importance than the in- 
terior life. The husk is put aside for the 
kernel of nutritive truth within. The 
form does not make the Christian, but the 
spiritual life has a tendency to improve the 
form. Achurch made up of spiritual mem- 
bers is active and effective. It is in the 
world to do the work assigned by Provi- 
dence. The new view of Christianity as an 
interior lite was an important preparation 
for a century of missions and revivals. 
The Methodist revival began in the re- 
touching of the inner experience of the 
founder; the ‘‘ strange warming ” he felt in 
Aldersgate St. has been repeated and ex- 
tended in every revival and mission-field 
on the globe. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE IN AMERICA. 


HE Victorian era furnishes material for 
a fruitful study in English literature. 
The two or three great names which ap- 
peared at first grew to a brilliant galaxy, 
whose light is seen over both hemispheres 
and whose salutary influence has been felt 
in molding the ideas and institutions of the 
English-speaking world. Though the po- 
litical connections between England and 
America were long since sundered, the lat- 
ter has remained from the first within the 
great cycle of English thought and literary 
expr The mother country has always 
had great writers whom the Americans 
have delighted to follow. Prophets of free- 
dom, like Milton, Chatham and Burke, have 
had a more ready hearing in America than 
athome. This literary bond between the 
nations has never been stronger than dur- 
ing the reign of the gracious Queen. The 
trend in the literary as well as the political 
world has been towards freedom, and Eng- 
lish writers have been welcomed in Amer- 
ica for their sentiment as well as style. 
Liberal government has had ite powerful 
advocates on both sides the Atlantic. 

The early American colonists were de- 
pendent upon the importation of books 
from England. They had few presses, and, 
even if they had had abundance, the sale 
of new books was not large enough in any 
colony to warrant the issue. The people 
were here to subdue the wilderness and the 
red men rather than to make books. The 
few they needed could be best brought 
from London. The books they read were, 
hardly any of them, literature at all; they 
were religious books — Baxter’s ‘“‘ Dying 
Thoughts” and “ Saints’ Rest,’ Alleine’s 
* Alarm,” and the like. The Americans 
read two books, however, which have made 
a great place for themselves in the litera- 
ture of the English-speaking world — Bun- 
yan’s “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and Defoe’s 
* Robinson OCrusoe.’”?” These were classics 
in America long before Victoria’s time. 
Writers of the age of Elizabeth, like 
Shakespeare and Spenser, were not un- 
known in America, but were read mostly 
by the cultured few; they were not books 
of the people. 

But just prior to the accession of Victo- 
ria appeared that “ wizard of the north,” 
Sir Walter Scott, who carried two genera- 
tions wild with enthusiasm for his songs 
and tales. Though “‘ Waverley ” appeared 
anonymously, the qualities of-the new gen- 
ius were quickly detected in the remote 
settlements of America. They had found 
a new book, a brilliant chapter in modern 
literature, adapted to the tastes and needs 
of the hour. The sengs of Tom Moore and 
Byron were much read in America, espe- 
cially by the student class; Goldsmith’s 
“ View of Wakefield ” and “ Deserted Vil- 
lage ’’ were favorite books; while Hannah 








More’s pious stories and moral musings 
were popular. 

With the young Queen’s accession Eng- 
lish literature burst into full bloom of sum- 
mer. Flowers made glorious every old wail 
and castle as well as the famous establish- 
ments of London. This will be apparent 
on recalling a few names of English writers 
whose fame has extended to America; they 
became important factors in the production 
of a new American literature. 

Macaulay and Carlyle became known in 
America about the time of the accession of 
Victoria. The former commanded a per- 
fect style at once lucid, musical and force- 
ful. His “‘ Essays”’ are specimens of fin- 
ished writing which took captive young 
America. Oarlyle was more rugged; he 
thought in ingots and threw out his senti- 
ment inchunks. The stream of his thought 
flowed as liquid from a jug, delivering it- 
self with difficulty and much gurgling. It 
should be said that his earlier style was 
simpler and better; the biographic sketch 
of Burns is a model piece of work, a per- 
fect medallion. The two writers were much 
unlike in temper and taste; Macaulay was 
optimistic, while Carlyle was pessimistic. 
He somehow came to feel that almighty 
Force had got into the saddle and was rul- 
ing with a rodof iron. Tennyson had a 
deft hand in shaping the thought and di- 
recting the taste of America. 

But the greatest magician of the Queen’s 
reign was Dickens. He carried the world 
by storm. He was read everywhere, in 
places high and low — in London and New 
York, in the jungles of India, and on the 
flat-boats of the Mississippi. Peer and 
peasant were equally carried off their feet. 
Dickens was simply inimitable. He boiled 
over with fun. Whoever read was bound 
to laugh in spite of their gravity. The 
American public knew Dickens; but Dick- 
ens did not know the American ‘people. 
The “ Pickwick Papers,” “ Oliver Twist,” 
and “Martin Ohuzzlewit” were greatly 
enjoyed, but he could not possibly have 
been more offensive to a generous people 
than in his “‘ American Notes.”” He was not 
only unappreciative of the qualities of a 
kindred people, he was positively rude and 
coarse, making the butt of his ridicule 
some of the things held in honor by all true 
Americans. 

With Victoria came the age of the 
novel. Bulwer-Lytton, Thackeray, King- 
lake, Charles Kingsley, Wilkie Collins, 
William Black, Oharles Reade, RK. D. 
Blackmore, Anthony Trollope, Thomas 
Hardy, George Eliot, Hall Oaine, and 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, with others too nu- 
merous to mention here, have flooded the 
English-speaking world with readable 
books. Never before have English authors 
been so widely read in America. The liter- 
ary fellowships have done something to 
soften asperities and to bring the two peo- 
ples into more intimate relations. 

History has found place in the Queen’s 
reign. Hallam, Milman, Arnold, Alison, 
Grote, Green and Lecky stand worthily 
beside our own Bancroft, Prescott and 
Parkman in telling the stories of great peo- 
ples. The world has learned new lessons in 
both investigation and exposition, and 
English historians have taken advantage of 
the improvement. Green, by means of 
physical geography, has thrown an abun- 
dance of light on battles, sieges and courses 
of national movements and institutions. It 
is a curious and suggestive fact that most 
of these historians have been more exten- 
sively read in America than in their native 
land. Green has been a leading favorite 
with the people; he has caused Americans 
to see the course of English -history along 
some of its obscure ways, and has at the 
same time kept the interests of the people 
and of human liberty uppermost. 

The Queen’s reign has also been marked 
by great scientific advance. Darwin, Hux- 
ley, Tyndall, and others have found abun- 
dance of appreciative readers in America, 
though we have not been deficient in able 
scientific authors. 





Rev. George M. Steele, D. D. 


E are happy to publish the following af- 

fectionate and very fitting tribute to 

Dr. Steele, written by Dr. W. R. Clark, of Cam- 
bridge, under date of July 2: — 


 Loaen pant eattebon Dr. George M. Steele at 
his home in Auburndale. I found him on the 
veranda, resting ina reclin wy with his 
niece reading to him. His sight has jally 
—_ and his ——— <4 from a —- 

iseases, are occasionally severe, m 

at thes ho > quite fone frome ~~. 
to in a few days to the home of his son in 

Chica o, Ww the most ample arrangements 

bave heen made for his convenience and com- 
fort. His niece will accompan: es and affec- 
\ionately devote herself to He had 
hoped to spend afew more years rint this vila: 





ity, doing such church work as might open be- 
fore him, but this oe has now abandoned. 

“The Ubristian iple and strong, manly 
map that he bas ever been has no murmuring 
word or ay yet he could not speak of 
breaking up his home, which he has enjoyed for 
forty-five years, and of leaving endea arso- 
ciations, without a choked utterance. He 
spoke tenderly of Prof. ion’s generous 
regard for him and of t respect and 
love uniformly shown him by his numerous 
friends. These friends he will ever cher- 
ish with grateful remembrance. He is receiving 
many letters from former students and other 
friends, warmly expressive of their high appre- 
ciation and love. One of these old students, now 
holding a high position in the church, and who 
has been under the influence of leading educat- 
ors in this country and in Europe, writes: ‘ As I 
look over my life I recall no one who has helped 
me so much as yourself.’ These tributes of af- 
fection are throwing a halo around his retiring 
life. Noone ms more ny offer the prayer of 
the Psalmist : tablish Thou the work of our 
bands u — us. Yea, the work of our hands es- 
tablish Thou it.’ ” 





Our Critics. 


JE publish herewith an editorial which 

appeared in the Chicopee Herald of 

June 25, a special copy of which was sent to this 
office: — 


AN ATTACK UPON DEBs. 


The ZION’s HERALD, the principal Methodist 

per of New Toye devotes its first page to 
what is called “‘ The Outlook,” a series of para- 
graphs and comments on current events. I'he 
author of this page is supposed to be a United 
States chaplain, a man who is fixed for life 
among the upper ten, and who evidently - 
the importance and security of his position. 
writes for the ZIon’s HERALD with apparent 
editorial authority and approval, omy 
squibs would be worth no special pn 

In the current issue of his cau ms privi- 
leged character comes out in a most sarcastic 
manner against the schema of Eugene V. Debs 
The paragraph is unjust, heartless, cruel, a dis- 
= of ignorance, if not of malevolence. It 

mplies that Debs is selfish, scheming, unscru- 

ulous, besides being visionary, and “a proper 
nmate for an asylum.” 

Now, ® man who will utter sach implications, 
and a paper that will pablish them without 
protest or explanation, are deserving of sharp 
rebuke. Mr. Debs may be somewhat a vision- 
ary, his scheme may even prove a failure, but 
his effort to emancipate earth’s toiling millions 
is nevertheless worthy of respect and sympathy. 

It is the universal testimony of those who 
have been nearest Mr. Debs, that he is sincere, 
honest, and deeply sympathetic. He is a 
a heroic effort to help his fellow-men. 
— is a very difficult one. Mistaices are 

almost inevitable, but if he finally fails it will 
be largely due to the misrepresentation of the 

press,and especially of that part of it which 
alls itself religious. 

Is it any wonder the workmen of America 
turn elsewhere for guidance when the represent - 
atives of the church make themselves so bitter ? 
It would have been better for the writer in 
ZION’s HERALD to have hm AA right hand 
rather than to bave P.- pameraph. 
When the names of he present writers 
Zion’s HERALD are forgotton Pebe — —_ } 
remem as one who at least tr 
“— hing to relieve suffering oad 3 

t ill becomes one professing to teach the 
Golaen Rale, to ridicule —_ who attempts to 
put that rule into practice 


Rev. R. E. Bisbee, pastor of the Methodist 
Church in Chicopee, in response to an inquiry 
concerning the writer of the editorial, vays: — 

Chicopee, Mass., June 26, 1897. 

DEAR BROTHER: The editorial in Chicopee 
Herald tor = a 25 was inspired and largely 
written b: I gave the editor the facts con- 
cerning be end told him not to publish unless 
he was satisfied. He added something to the 
editorial and put it a and I suppose sent you a 
copy. [ wanted to do what I could to counter- 
act the evil influence of the paragraph without 
being obliged to speak of ee the pulpit. 


R. nk BISBEE. 


We also present the following letter, just as it 
was written, which, with the editorial quoted 
above, includes the only adverse criticisms we 
have received: — 


Gorham, N. H., June 24, 1897. 


Rev. CHARLES PARKHURST — DEAR SIR AND 
BrRoTHER: Is it not possible to make better use 
of Zion’s HERALD than to fling broadcast to 

the reading world an insulting jibe on Mr. Eu- 

gene V. Debbs and his contemplated labor or- 
ganization? Anything that looks towards the 
amelioration of the laboring classes or the es- 
tablishing of the principles of @ ates Chris- 
tianity, is frow be meas while their promot: rs 


come in for a repri Brothers Poe 

Bags, Sindicate, ovation, Trast and Com- 

| eae these —~ae5 —~ agg A patroniz Rly 
upon. Pharaoh 


bandage 
Hiypoert pocrits, thought ya early 

nD they established Comenunietio chp 
-— holding all thi common. Eugene V bs 
will stan = sculptured marble in iton’s clas- 
sic halls when the name of Charis Parkhurst 
shall forever be forgotten. 

ae Yours, 


. H. 
(Pastor Gorham M. E. Church.) 


Is it possible that we are deceived in Debs ? 
Has he no history written deep in blood and fire 
and riot, and the terrorizing of women and 
children, and the business paralysis of a great 
city? When did this leopard change his spots ? 
Is the late president of the infamous American 
Railway Union, who suffered too short a term 
in jail to expiate his crimes against the social 
order, any worthier of trust because he poses as 
the leader of the so-called “‘ Social Democracy,” 
with schemes for uplifting the workingmen as 
visionary as they are selfish ? The uninformed 
people may be misled by his absurdities — un- 
less our preachers warn them and teach them 
safe and righteous methods for thetr betterment. 
If our preachers are themselves deluded, and 
forget themselves so far as to pose as apologists 
for such anarchists as Debs, heaven help the 
people! 





Personals. 


— Bates College conferred the degree of D. 1D. 
upon Rev. George Skene, of Harvard St. Church, 
Cambridge. 

—The Central observes: “ Bishop Cranston 
bas i ired a ber of the ch hes with the 
belief that they can pay debtse,and they have 
actually undertaken to do something in that 
line.” 

— Rev. O. P. Gifford, D. D., of Baffalo, N. Y., 
formerly of Boston, will supply the pulpit of the 
First Baptist Church on Commonwealth Ave., 
this city, morning and evening, all the Sundays 
in July. 

— Rev. Frank K. Stratton, of St. Paul’s Church, 
Lowell, received the degree of D. D. from Tayk r 
University. 


— Rev. Henry George Liddell, D. D., who pre- 





| pared the Greek lexicon which bears his name 


with that of Scott, is now in his 87th year. He 
pronounces his name to rhyme with the word 
“ riddle.” 


— Dr. C. H. Payne, secretary of the Board of 
Education,and Mrs. Payne are spending some 
days in New England. Dr. Payne preached in 
First Church, Taunton, June 27, and in the 
church at Watertown last Sunday. 

— Rev. C. E. Holmes, pastor of the church at 
Newton, received the degree of A. B. trom 
Harvard with the class of 97 as the result of 
special studies during the year, particalarly in 
the departments of English literature and soci- 
ology. 

— Rev. U. L. Nye, of Perry, Iowa, formerly of 
New England, bas been assigned a part on the 
program of the International Epworth League 
Conference at Toronto, and will spend about a 
month afterwards in visiting friends and rela- 
tives in New Eogland. 

— Rev. F. P. Parkin, of the First Church, Ger- 
mantown, Philadelphia, made a pleasant cal! at 
this office last week. He came East to Cottage 
City, taking his family there for the season, 
and will himself spend the month of August at 
that popular resort. 

—That was a fine poem which Rev. J. E. 
King, D. D., read at the fiftieth anniversary of 
the class of 47 at Wesleyan University, and 
which is published in full in last week’s North- 
ern Christian Advocate. Dr. King has been 
present at every Commencement season since 
his graduation. 

— Chancellor Day, of Syracuse University, will 
not spend his vacation ip his summer home at 
Monmouth, Me., as has — his custom for 
many years, but at O d Island 
N.Y. Dr. Saw matenhhie statideitn tates te be 
more available in meeting the demands made 
upon him in the interest of the University. 

— Edward Harmon Virgin, son of Rev. E. W. 
Virgin, and Miss Lila A. Harmon, the sister of 
Mrs. Virgin, joined the Epworth Piigrimage, 
sailing for Glasgow on 8.8.“ City of Rome,” 
Saturday, July 3. They are in the fourth sec- 
tion of the company, which will, beside visiting 
Epworth, make a short tourof the European 
capitals. 

— The Pittsburg Christian Advocate of July 1 
says: ‘‘ Monday next Dr. Daniel Dorchester, Jr., 
pastor of Christ Church, will leave with his fam- 
ily for his summer vacation of two months in 
New England. He is doing most efficient and 
successful work in his church, and his people 
wish him abundant rest and recuperation dur- 
ing his vacation.’’ 


— Rev. F. L. Buzzell, of Columbia River Confer- 
ence, is visiting his parents at West Barrington, 
N.H. Aftereight years of faithful and effect- 
ive service in that Conference, be desires 
to take a course in the School of Theology of 
Boston University. He would be glad to supply 
some church in New England fora time. He is 
highly commended by his presiding elder und 
others. 


— The June number of The Study, the little 
quarterly issued by the Liiff School of Theology, 
of the University of Denver, contains Bishop 
Warren’s baccalaureate address, delivered be- 
fore Northwestern University at its recent 
Commencement, on “The Field for College 
Work.” ‘The address outlines with inspiring 
fervor and eloquence some of the fundamental 
elements which belong to higher education. 


— It is interesting to note, in connection with 
the publication of Edward Bellamy’s second 
volume, “ Equality,” that it is now ten years 
since * Looking Backward ” appeared. The dis- 
tinguished author is forty-seven years of age. 
He lives in Chicopee Falls, in the home long oc- 
cupied by his father, who was a beloved Baptist 
clergyman of the town. He was educated at 
Union College, Schenectady, but did not gradu- 
ate. After a year in Germany he studied law 
and entered the bar, but never practiced. A lit: 
erary career appealed to him more strongly, and 
journalism seemed the more available gateway 
thereto. His first newspaper experience was on 
the staff of the New York Evening Post, and 
from that journal he went to the Springfield 
Union. Besides his Earopean trip,a journey to 
Hawaii by way of Panama anda return acros¢ 
the continent has given him a considerable 
geographical range in his knowledge of the 
world at large. For several years past, therefore, 
Mr. Bellamy — his health never robust, and of 
late constantly struggling against invalidism 
and illness — has devoted his ripest efforts to an 
exposition of the economical and ethical bas's 
of the new order which he holds that the nat- 
ural course of social evolution will establish, 
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— Mr. Richard Dymond and wife, and Miss 
Helen, daughter of Mr. Wm. Ebersole, left Cin- 
cinnati last week fora brief tour through the 
British Isles. 


— Rev. Dr. Wm. Sutherland, of the Methodist 
Church of Canada, has been elected to deliver 
the next course of lectures on the Cole Founda- 
tion at Vanderbilt University. The theme is, 
“ The Relation of the Church to Sociology.” 


— Dr. and Mrs. Lowry, of Peking, return to 
their work by the steamer on which Dr. and 
Mrs. S. L. Baldwin expect to sail from San 
Francisco, Aug. 9. Miss Evelyn Pinkney, who 
goes out as teacher for missionary children in 
Foochow, will also be in the party. 


— That was a noble and heroic act — worthy 
of proud and enduring record — on the part of 
that Negro, Joseph Evans, who sprang into the 
Charles River near the Cottage Farms bridge in 
this city one day last week to rescue a white boy 
who was drowning, and lost his life in the effort. 
Both were drowned. 


— The bronze statue of Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
which will soon be erected in Hartford, Conn., 
will be twelve feet high, and will represent Mrs. 
Stowe seated, with a suppliiant figure of Uncle 
Tom stretching forth a pair of brawny arms, 
trom which hang broken shackles. The statue 
is the work of W. Clark Noble. 


~ William Homer Haskell, of Merrimac, 
twenty-two years of age, has won the Longfel- 
low traveling scholarship offered by the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. He is to receive $6008 
year, for three years, which he must spend in 
art schools in Europe, under supervision of one 
or more American painters in each place. 


— Rev. T. P. Adams and wife, who are living 
with their son, pastor of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Yalesville, Conn., will spend July 
and August at Old Orchard. Mr. Adams is con- 
siderably improved in health, Rev. Fred W. 
Adams will spend July at Old Orchard with his 
parents, his church having voted him # month’s 
vacation. 


~ Miss Ida Platt, of Chicago, is the only col- 
ored woman lawyer in tbis country. She isa 
daughter of Jacob E. Platt,a lumber merchant 
of Chicago. She was born in that city in 1863, 
and graduatec from the Central High School at 
the age of sixteen. She has risen rapid)y in her 
profession, and won the respect of her fellow- 
barristers. She has a large clientele, much of 
her work being among foreigners. She speaks 
French and German fluently, and is an accom- 
plished musician. 


— Rev. Dr. D. B. Randall attended church on 
June 27 for the first time in many months. We 
are happy to state that every day finds him im- 
proving in strength and vigor. He writes: “ As 
my birthday occurs on Sunday,and as I was 
born at half-past ten o’clock at night, I have 
concluded to observe Monday, the 19th, as my 
birthday. I shall probably be at the camp- 
ground et Old Orchard at the time. My post- 
office address for the present will be Old Orchard 
Camp-ground, York Uo., Maine.” 


— Rev. Alfred Noon, Ph. D., is to deliver what 
he characterizes as “Ten Temperance Les- 
sons,” at the New England Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. He has prepared in pamphiet form syllabi 
of the “ Lessons,” which we have ex- 
amined with much interest and profit. The 
scope of these “ Lessons ” is exceedingly prac- 
tical, pertinent and comprehensive. We advise 
our friends to hear these lectures. A study of 
the syllabi will be found very suggestive and 
helpful in the preparation of fresh temperance 
talks and addresses. 


— Speaking of the number of ministers in the 
New England Conference who are the sons of 
ministers, a valued friend hands in the follow- 
ing list: Samuel F. and F. N. Upham, 
John W. Lindsay, J. W. and Franklin Ham- 
liton, Charles F. Rice, W. N. Brodbeck, 
L. B. Bates, J. D. Pickles, W. J. Heath, James 
Mudge, A. H. and B. P. Herrick, E. H. Hughes, 
W. R. Newhall, W. 1. Haven, L. H. Dorchester, 
C. N. Tilton, W. D. Bridge, Alfred Noon, J. A. 
Day, G. ©. Osgood, C. R. Sherman, A. W. L 
Nelson, J. P. Chadbourne, F. J. McConnell. 
Our attention is also called to the fact that the 
speakers at the Commencement exercises from 
the School of Theology of Boston University 
for the last two years have been sons of minis- 
ters. 


— Rev. 8. A. Steel, D. D., closes an interesting 
contribution in last week’s Independent upon 
“ The President’s Visit to the South,” with this 
happy reference to Mrs. McKinley: — 

‘“« The pleasure afforded by eis ae McKin- 
ley’s visit was immensely heightened by the 
presence of Mrs. McKinley. Our Southern 
ple don’t take much stock, and I hope 
never will, in the new woman, but they new 
how to honor gy nay 5 _ qwr4e The 

raise of Mrs. Mc a ©. on ever y, tenets. 
Fier refined and gentle bearing, the beautiful 
simplicity of her manners, the utter absence of 


all conse of her exalted position, her 
gracious = oe ot —- that must 
sorely have t: her delicate st 


thing she did and said was so at i came 
ing to our Southern notions, that she won our 
hearts completely.” 


— Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulus, D. D., pastor of 
Plymouth Congregational Church and president 
of the Armour Institate of Chicago, who has 
been seriously ill ever since his return two 
months ago from New York, where it is sup- 
posed that he made arrangements to become the 
pastor of the Broadway Tabernacie, has been 
‘emoved to the sanitarium at Alma, Mich. “ Dr, 


he were endowed with the powers of a triple ex- 
pansion engine. In the varied line of his 
thought and work he was prodigal of the energy 
that feeds on imagination. He dreamed dreams, 
and in trying to make their details available for 
the people of his church and the stadents of his 
beloved institute he enmmese his stock of vital 
force.”” 


— It may not be generally known that Henry 
M. Alden, the remarkably successful editor of 
Harper's Magazine, is a son of the Green 
Mountain State, born on Mt. Tabor, Rutland 
County, in 1836. He was educated at Williams 
College and Andover Theological Seminary, but 
was never ordained as a preacher. In 1869 he was 
called to his present position. An intelligent 
critic finds the secret of his great success in the 
following statement : — 
“He thinks an editor should possess the 
instinct to detect the drift of tendencies of 
thought and events, and should be ready to fall 
in with them. He does not to perform 

he function of leading his readers into 
she patta ee that in his epee opinion they ought 

‘ollow, but to learn how progress is sett 
its ~~ 3 and then throw light upon its forwer 
is senses are ever alert for the out- 

pee ot yy thought, and bis mind is 
ever busy with the means of utilizing by: for 
his magazine, thus giving his readers what they 
are really interested in, and what they are, by 








prepared appreciate. In this perceptive 
power lies ‘his guatnens as an editor.” - 
—The Critic of New York,in its issue of 
June 26, will gratify many interested readers of 
Gerald Stanley Lee, in presenting an electro of 
him, accompanied by a sympathetic and critical 
sketch from a long-time friend. The author of 
“The Shadow Christ”’— that strange but en- 
thralling book —graduated from Yale Divinity 
School in '88. He was, first, pastor of a church 
in Sharon, Conn., and later at West Springfield. 
He now lives at Northampton, and has “ left the 
pulpit to become a preacher who writes rather 
than a writer who preaches.” The Old Testa- 
ment is, according to his “Shadow Christ,” a 
sequence of personalities rather than of dispen- 
sations. Moses, “in whom the love of God 
was wrought out as an imperious obligation to 
do other than he would;” David, the first to 
say “God and I;” Job, “the discoverer of in- 
finity;” and Isaiah, who is the “Shadow 
Christ,” and whose wondering “‘ what kind of a 
man would God be, if He came to Judea,” was 
“the most awful and beautifal reach of insight 
the world has known.” The book that is called 
by his name is “the struzgie of the world’s 
dream”’’—the Saviour sleep—the unawaked 
New Testament; it is the book of the man 
“who atterly knew that on an earth where even 
@man could not be great without a sorrow, a 
God witbout a cross would not be even a man.” 





Brieflets. 


Some of our reporters cannot realize that there 
are from three to five urgent applicants for 
every inch of space in our ordinary 16-page 
issue. Those who write of current church and 
League work could greatly relieve the constant 
pressure upon our columns if they would study 
t> omit minor happenings and exercise the art 
of condensation in reporting events of general 
interest. 


We heve read with thrilling and grateful in- 
terest, in the Denver Republican of June 28, of 
an effort on the part of Trinity Church, the pre- 
vious Sunday, to extinguish a debt of $60,000, 
which proved successful. Dr. Moore of the 
Western fittingly characterizes it as ‘“ hilarious 
giving.” To raise such a large amount of mongy 
in these times, and after the financial bistory of 
Denver in these later years, is a result without 
parallel in our recollection. We send several 
amens clear across the continent to Dr. Cobern, 
the pastor, and to Bishop Warren, and all the 
generous host at Trinity! 


We are gratified to announce that at the an- 
nual meeting of the Freedmen’s Aid and South- 
ern Education Society, held at Cincinnati this 
week, it appeared that the receipts for the pres- 
ent year were from ten to fifteen th d dol- 





the Order of St. Mary, the Anglican order of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, at St. Gabriel’s, the mother convent of 
the order. They remained for four days, spend- 
ing their time in prayer and meditation, and 
under strict orders to maintain absolute silence. 
They were not allowed to address any one ex- 
cept Sister Anne, who was in charge of the 
services, and then only on questions pertaining 
to their religious duties. On their arrival at 
the convent the associates were received by 
Mother Sarah,the new Superior of the order, 
and were assigned to the cells which they were 
to occupy. Here in the nineteenth century re- 
appears the sincere but very morbid religious 
aspirations which developed in the hermits, the 
monastics and the pillar saints in the early cent- 
uries. It betokens a very unhealthyand un- 
Christlike type of religious devotee. 


The Methodist New Connexion of Great Brit- 
sin bas just held its centennial celebration. 
According to the declaration of Dr. W. J. 
Townsend, connexional editor and ex- president, 
“the Methodist New Connexion sought to vin- 
dicate the position that Methodists were a true 
church, and to establish both ministers and the 
laity in the exercise of their proper rights. Be- 
fore its commencement Methodism was an ap- 
pendage to the Established Church.”" The Con- 
ference is constituted equally of ministers and 
laymen. The body bas always been reiative- 
ly small; it began in 1797 with 5,000 members. In 
1841 it had increased to 22,000, when it lost 5,000 
through an expulsion for alleged heresy of one 
Joseph Barker, who had been a preacher of great 
popularity in the denomination. In 1874 the 
membership had increased to 31,000 when a con- 
tribution of 8,000 was madeto form the Meth- 
odist Church of Canada. The present member- 
ship is only 33,000. The senior General Booth 
was for many years a ber of this d i 
tion. Dr. lownsend, referring to him, says:— 





“ We have had several « Shy lew. evangelists in 
our ministry, and especially Rev. W. Booth, now 
Genera! bh, who Jonducted missions 
throughout the "Connexion foc eight or nine 
years with extraordinary success. severe and 
trenchant criticisms of ordinary church methods 
and his overbearing attitude towards our lead - 
ing ministers roused to b 
dissatistaction and led to 
Conference of his course of labor in 
the body. No denomination could have held 
Mr. Booth within its withes, but after his with- 
drawal from us there was a distinct diminution 
of the evangelistic spirit among us.” 


One fact stands out very strikingly as we study 
the Methodism of other lands, and thet is the 


lack of commensurate growth with our Episco- 
pal Methodism. 
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Death of a Distinguished Methodist Scholar. 


EV. DR. HENRY M. HARMAN, profeesor 

emeritus of Dickinson College, and one 

of the most profoundly educated men in our 

denomination, died at his home ia Baltimore, 

July 2, at the age of 75 years. His wife survives 
bim. 

Dr. Harman was born in Arundel County, 
Md., March 22, 1822. When seventeen years o!d 
he united with the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
In the fall of 1845 he entered the fresbman class 
of Dickinson College, and in 1870 was made pro- 
fessor of ancient languages and literature. In 
1866 Dickinson College gave him the degree of 
D. D., and in 1886 Wesleyan University conferred 
upon him the degree of LL. D. 

Dr. Harman was a critical and most thorough 
Biblical student, and, while conservative in his 
tendencies, was so loyal to the truth as he saw 
it that he fearlessly gave expression to his views, 
though sometimes at variance with traditiopal 
and preconceived notions. He was among the 
first of distinguished schol in our ch h to 
recognize freely and fully the results of modern 
Biblical inquiry and investigation, as did bis 
intimate friend, counselor and adviser, the late 
Prot. J. E. Latimer, 8. T. D., of the School of 
Theology, Boston University. Dr. Harman 
wrote much for the Methodist Quarterly Review, 
bat bis “ Introduction to the Study of the Holy 
Scriptures ” is his great monumental work and 
happily illustrates that modernness in his 








lars more than for the previous year. As the 
financial stringency continues with increasing 
force, and as this is known asthe short financial 
year on account of the session of the G 1 


thought which we have noted. As we only 
learn of his decease just as we are going to press, 
we are unable to do him anything like fitting 
justice. 





Conference, the above record is very encourag- 
ing. 


Rev. Richard Green, a scholarly Wesleyan 
minister in England, has recently published a 
bibliography of the most exhaustive sort, touch- 
ing the works of John and Charles Wesley, with 
a list of the early editions, descriptive and ti- 
lustrative notes, etc., making a volume of 246 
pages. From this it appears that the two Wes- 
leys are responsible for 326 prose works, 61 poet- 
ic, and 14 musical — 401 inall. But the 50 vol- 
umes of the Christian Library and the 14 vol- 
umes of the Arminian Magazine are, in each 
case, counted as only one work; so that the ex- 
panded total would be nearer 500 than 400. 
John Wesley wrote 233 original works and ed- 
ited 100, while there are 30 works published by 
the brothers jointly or whose precise author- 





the results as anything the great founders did. 


ES 





Cunsaulus was irrepressible,” saye the Chicago 


estant Episcopal circlesof New York and neigh- 


The ¢ 1 was held on Monday afternoon at 
the Madison Avenue Church, Baltimore, con- 
ducted by Rev. Dr. John Lanaban, assisted by 
Rev. Dr. L. B. Wilson, presiding elder of Wash- 
ington District,and by Rev. Dr. George E. Reed, 
president of Dickinson College. 





The Apple of Discord on the Floor of the 
British Wesleyan Conference. 


HE profound reverence for the name of 
Wesley, which English Methodists have 
entertained for more than a hundred years, and 
the high esteem in which his remarkable sagac- 
ity and statesmanlike genius have been held, 
have made the British Wesleyan Conference 
very hesitant to attempt the remodeling, in any 
particular, of the ecclesiastical fabric he be- 
queathed to his people and ite adjustment to 
the altered conditions and requirements of the 
times. For the first half-century after Wesley’s 
death this attitude of unyielding conservatism 
was maintained at the ruinous cost of disruption 
and dismemberment. During the last three 
decades wiser counsels have prevailed. Agita- 





cities assembied at Peekskill recently 


Fost, “ He studied, wrote, and lectured as it T soetne annual retreat of the Associate Sisters of 








sisted are now met in a spirit of concession, and 
proposed changes, at one time deprecated as 
pregnant with disaster, such for example as the 
admission of laymen to the Annual Conference, 
have long transpired with the happiest results. 
Belated and begradged concessions, however, 
settle nothing and secure no quiet. The work 
of reform is never complete or final, especially 
where it has been allowed to fall hopelessly into 
arrears. At present the questions clamoring 
for settlement are three — the extension df the 
term of pastoral service in the circuits, the ad- 
mission of women as lay delegates to the Con- 
ference, and the transposition of the pastoral and 
representative sessions in the order of the Con- 
ference program, the latter question appearing 
in the eyes of some over- jealous conservatives 
to involve the proposal to extend to the lay rep- 
resentatives the privilege of voting, along with 
the ministers, for the man who is to preside over 
their joint deliberations. 

Although the last of these items of contro- 
versy has been steadily pounded by stalwart 
flailmen on many a threshing-floor of debate 
during the year, and like the proverbial red rag 
has stirred up considerable feeling, neither it 
nor the woman problem can be regarded as mat- 
ters of vital moment. Some leading and infiu- 
entiel laymen like the Right Honorable Sir 
Henry Fowler, late Secretary of State for India, 
his law-partner, Mr. Perks, and Mr. P. Bunt- 
ing, editor of the Contemporary Review, re- 
gard with absolate indifference the proposed 
innovation. Others see in it the open door by 
which secular politics may find an introduction 
to the Conference fioor, influencing lay prefer- 
ence in the election of the president. Still 
others welcome it as a natural and inevitable 
result of the growth and extension of demo- 
cratic principles in the ecclesiastical sphere. In 
the growing weariness, however, of divisive is- 
sues and distracting controversy there has late- 
ly developed a strong disposition to shelve the 
contention indefinitely. As to the question of 
woman's promotion to a place in the chief as- 
sembly of the church, the friends of the move- 
ment are too few and for the most part too ob- 
scure to give it prominence or to promise it 
success. 

Till very recently, too, it seemed certain that 
the battle of the coming Conference would be 
fought over the proposa! to extend the pastoral 
term. Some leading laymen and circuits and 
many prominent ministers insist that such ex- 
tension is an imperative necessity if Methodism 
is to hold its own especially“ip the large towns 
and cities. To « larger number probably both 
of ministers and laymen the change would be 
unwelcome. Preachers of ability and large re- 
sources look upon the clause (llth) in Wesley’s 
Deed Poll which forbids the appointment of any 
preacher to a circuit for more than three years 
as ap anachronism inflicting needless hardship. 
Several of the most scholarly and most gifted 
men, such as W. J. Dawson and F. Ballard, have 
on this account left the Methodist fold in recent 
years and accepted the pastorate of Congrega- 
tional churches. Not only is the compulsory 
triennial migration irksome, but it is held that 
no opportunity is afforded for carrying out any 
comprehensive and fruitful scheme of charch 
work, and little scope is offered for spiritual and 
intellectual development. It is pointed out that 
@ full term in a Wesleyan circuit where four or 
five preachers are appointed to as many church- 
es, is barely equal to eight or nine months of a 
pastorate over a single church. It is insisted 
that the clause defeats its own purpose; that 
Wesley did not object to prolonged pastoral 
oversight where it was likely to be serviceable, 
but worded the obnoxious clause so as to ex- 
pressly provide for it in the case of the handful 
of English Charch clergymen who at first co- 
operated with him in his work. Now, however, 
it is the men who are professedly engaged in 
building up the churches who have periodically 
to migrate, while the men who are doing dis- 
tinctly evangelistic work at certain mission 
centres are permitted to remain indefinitely. 

Notwithstanding this strong array of reasons 
in ite favor, the permission to prolong the pae- 
toral term recommended a few weeks ago by the 
committee appointed by the last Coaference to 
consider the question and report, and sent by 
them to the district synods for criticiem and 
suggestion, has been vigorously opposed by a 
majority of the synods, and here again invinci- 
ble conservatism triumphs for the time being. 
The change is held to be needless and un- 
calied-for; to involve danger, not only to 
the polity, but also to the doctrines, of 
Methodism; to necessitate a costly appeal 
to Parilament and some tampering with the 
testamentary dispositions of the pious dead. 
it is insisted that the detire for change is deep- 
seated and natural in Methodist churches; that 
rotation promotes ‘the intelligence and spirit- 
uality of the flock; that beyond the term of 
three years the popularity and usefulness of the 
average preacher are apt to decline. But prob- 
ably the consideration of greatest weight and 
force against the proposai is contained in the 
words of the distinguished statesman above al- 
luded to. “ My point,” he says, * has been and 
is that the changes proposed raise grave issues on 
which strong opinions are conscientiously heid 
on both sides. While there are changes which 
might be wise and desirabie if there were an 
overwhelming majority in their favor, yet those 
changes cease to be eit her wise or desirable when 
they can only be carried as the result of bitter, 
proiopged, aud possibly ruinous controversy.’’ 
Undoubtedly this weighty word of admonition 
spoken at a critical moment bas compietoly de- 
moralized the advocates of reform sod deall a 
deata-biow to their prospects tor a walle. 
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The Sunday School. 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON Ill. 
Sunday, July 18. 
Acts 17: 1-12. 
Rev. W. 0. Holway, D. D., U. 8. N. 


PAUL AT THESSALONICA AND BEREA. 


I, Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: hey received the word with all readt- 


ness of mind, ar searched the Sertptures daily. — Acts 
17: 11 

3%. Date: A. D. 52 

8. Places: Thessalonica (the modern Saloniki), the 
chief city of Macedonia; Berea (the modern Verria), 
also in Macedonia 


4. Home Readings: Monday—Acts 17: 1-9. Tess- 


day — Acts 17: 1015 Wednesday — 1 Thess. 1. Thursday — 
1Thess. 3. fricay — John 5: 32-39. Samrdey — Deut. 6: 
1-8. Sunday — Luke M4: 25-32 


II. Introductory. 


Released from the jail at Philippi, and 
leaving Luke behind to organize the con- 
verts into a church, Paul departed with 
Silas and (probably) Timothy westward. 
Amphipolis and Apollonia did not detain 
them because they contained no synagogue, 
and their plan wasto perform their work, 
as far as possible, in the great centres of 
population and influence. So they contin- 
ued their journey until they reached the 
famous Macedonian city of Thessalonica, 
where they took up their abode in the house 
of a Jew “ who had Grwcised the common 
name of Jesus into Jason.’’ Miserably poor, 
Paul was here compelled to resort to his 
trade to provide himself with the necessa- 
ries of life, and the difficulty was enhanced 
by the prevalence of a famine which caused 
the price of wheat to go up to six times its 
usual rate. But for the generous liberality 
of the Philippian converts who over and 
over again sent him grateful contributions, 
the apostle would have been at a loss how 
to care for himself in the present or to plan 
for his future. But neither poverty, nor 
enforced manual labor, nor the pain from 
which he still suffered from his scourging at 
Philippi could quench his zeal. There was 
a synagogue in Thessalonica, and for three 
successive Sabbaths Paul reasoned with 
those present, explaining the prophecies, 
showing that they predicted a Messiah who 
should suffer and should rise from the dead, 
and proclaiming that this was the Messiah 
whom he was commissioned to preach. The 
doctrine found hearers. Some of the Jews 
were convinced and were enrolled among 
the disciples; a great many Greek prose- 
lytes also, ‘“‘ and of the chief women not a 
few.” But the reaction came here as else- 
where. The teaching was too revolutionary 
to suit the extreme legalists. They opposed 
the apostle, and at last, enraged by his suc- 
cess, they hired a band of roughs and 
scoundrels, the very scum of the populace, 
and attacked the house of Jason, intending 
to apprehend Paul and Silas and bring them 
before the popular assembly. Either Paul 
was absent at the time, or he and his com- 
paniorn had been warned and had concealed 
themselves. Failing to find them, the mob 
seized Jason and some other Christians and 
dragged them before the magistrates. 
“ These fellows,” they asserted, ‘* who have 
raised mischief everywhere else, have come 
here. Jason has taken them into his house. 
They ought to be tried for insulting the em- 
peror, for they say there is another king 
named Jesus.” But the politarchs of 
Thessalonica showed themselves to be more 
reasonable and sensible than the duumviri 
of Philippi. They contented themselves 
with simply taking security from Jason 
and his companions, and dismissed the 
case. It was now evident, however, to 
Paul and Silas, that their public work in 
that city had cometoanend. The Jews 
were bitter, the populace excited. So “ the 
brethren sent away Paul and Silas by 
night unto Bercea.”” Here a hearty welcome 
awaited them. The Jews in this place were 
not so narrow, not so prejudiced, as was 
the case elsewhere. Not only did they can- 
didly listen to Paul’s arguments, but they 
themselves examinod the Scriptures daily 
to see “‘ whether these things were so.” 
“Truth sought in this spirit cannot long 
remain undiscovered. The promise that 
‘ they who seek shall find’ was fulfilled at 
Berw@a, and the apostles’ visit resulted in 
the conversion of ‘ many.’ ”’ 


Ill. Expository. 


1, When they. — Luke being left at Philip- 
pi, he no longer says “we.” Had passed 
through Amphipolis and Apollonia — towns 
on the great Egnatian Road, thirty-three and 
sixty-three miles west of Philipp! respectively. 
The first-ramed wes formerly calied “ Nine 





Ways” from the number of roads that met 
there. In neither town was there a synagogue, 
and both of them could be Christianized later 
fron the neighboring cities. So Paul and Silas 
and Timothy probably rested in each, but 
** passed through.’”’ Came to Thessalonica — 
“a very important commercial centre, about 
one hundred miles southwest of Philippi. 
Under its old name, Therma, we read of it in 
Herodotus and Thucydides. It was rebuilt by 
Cassander and renamed after his wife Thessalo- 
nica, sister to Alexander the Great. Before the 
building of Constantinople it was really the 
capital of Greece and Illyricum. Its present 
name is Saloniki,and it is the second city of 
European Turkey” (Revision Commentary). 
Where was a synagogue — the synagogue of 
the district. “ Paul’s own account in his epis- 
tles to the Thessalonians interestingly reveals 
what his ‘entrance’ was after he had been 
‘ shamefully entreated at Philippi.’ He used no 
* flattering words,’ no ‘ cloak of covetousness.’ 
‘Laboring night and day,’ probably at his 
handicraft of tent-making, he refused to be 
‘chargeable unto any.’ ‘ Holily, and justly, 
and unblamably’ living himself, he could en- 
join holy living upon others with a boundless 
authority ’” (Whedon). 


2,3. As his manner (R. V., “ custom ”’) was 
— following his Master's custom of teaching in 
the synagogues (Luke 4: 16). Paul always made 
his first appeal to the Jews; if rejected by them 
he turned to the Gentiles. Three Sabbath days. 
— Weare not to infer from this that his stay in 
Thesealonica was limited to three weeks — 
rather that bis principal teaching of his fellow- 
countrymen occupied him that time. He found- 
ed a flourishing church here, composed chiefly 
of Gentile converts. Reasoned with them 
from the Scriptures. — He met them on their 
own and their revered ground. Apparently he 
founded no argument on Christ’s miracles. 
Opening and alleging — unfolding the truth 
from the Scriptures and setting it forth. There 
is no hint in the word of dogmatizing. That 
Christ must needs have suffered (R. V., “ that 
it behooved the Christ to suffer ’’). — Such chap- 
ters as Isaiah 563 would prove this. Risen (R. V., 
“ to rise ”) again. — “ For they, like the disci- 
ples themselves in earlier days (John 20: 9), 
‘understood not the Scriptures (such as Psa. 
16: 10) that he must rise again from the dead ’” 
(Cambridge Bible). That this Jesus whom I 
preach (R. V.,“ proclaim’)... .is Christ 
(R. V., “ the Christ ”). — “ The scope of the ar- 
gument is this: The true Messiah must die and 
rise again; Jesus has fulfilled that condition of 
prephecy,and is therefore the promised Mes- 
siah ” (Hackett). 


4. Some of them believed (R. V., “ were per- 
suaded ”’) — referring to the Jews. Consorted 
with Paul and Silas — “ cast in their lot with 
Paul and Silas; not only accepted theoretically 
their interpretations of prophecy, but practi- 
cally adopted the Christian life with all the 
dangers which such a course entailed ” (Abbott). 
Of the devout Greeks a great multitude — 
more Greeks than Jews, and these mostly pros- 
elytes and regular attendants at the synagogae. 
But there were many outsiders also. ‘‘ Ye turned 
from idols [1 Thess. 1:9] to serve the living 
God.” “ Conspicuous among these was Aristar- 
chus, the sharer of St. Paul’s perils from mob 
violence at Ephesus; of his visit to Jerusalem; 
of his voyage and shipwreck; and of /iis last 
imprisonment ” (Farrar). Chief womea not a 
few.— Women seemed to play an important 
part in the social and religious life of Mace- 
donia. They were allowed to hold property. 

From their gallery or separating latti:e these eminent 
ladies could hear the apostie’s Gospel, and whether Jew 
or Gentile, they accepted the crucitied Messiah. Yet 
while the apostle thus demonstrated a suffering Mes- 
siah, he must, as a couoterpart, bave drawn pictures of 
the Messiah on His throne of glory (Matt. 25: 31) so vivid 
as to leave a most solemn expectstion of an immediate 
second advent in the minds of the young church 
(1 Thess. 4: 13-17). Of this error, the pernicious effect 
then, as in allages, even our own, was great. There 
were some who neglected the duties of this life 
(2 Thess. 6: 12) and the apostle was obliged to write his 
second epistie to them in order expressly to correct the 
conception that that day was “ at hand ” (2 Thess, 2: 10) 
(Whedon). 

5. But the Jews — those not “ persuaded.” 
Which believed not — omitted in R. V. Moved 
with envy (R. V., * jealousy ”) — at the growth 
of the new faith, and the consequent danger to 
Judaism. Took unto them — as accomplices. 
Certain lewd fellows of the baser sort (R. V., 
“vile fellows of the rabble ’’) — those who loafed 
about the markets or forum; the scum of the 
populace; ready for any mischief or excitement. 
Set the city in an uproar — a tumult so great 
as to affect the whole city. Assaulted the house 
of Jason—where Paul and Silas lodged. 
Sought to bring them out (R. V., “ forth ”’) to 
the people — either to the tender mercies of the 
mob, or to the public assembly. 


6,7. When they found them not. — Paul 
had suffered so much from the “ Jews ” that he 
probably anticipated their malevolence and 
sought a place of safety. Drew (R. V., 
“ dragged’) Jason and certain brethren. — 
Possibly the house of Jason was the meeting- 
place of the infant church. Unto the rulers — 
literally, “‘ the politarchs.’”’ Thessalonica was a 
“ free ” city, this privilege having been granted 
because of the side which it took in the conflict 
between Augustus and Antony with Brutus and 
Cassius (B.C. 42). In Paul’s day an inscription 
containing the names of seven of the politarchs 
was engraven on an arch over the Egnatian Way, 
which cuts the city in two. The stones contein- 
ing these names were shipped to England during 
the outbreak of 1876 end are now in the British 


Museum. These that have turned the world 
upside down. —“‘ There is more truth in this 
hyperbole than they suppose. The world is 
wrong side up and needs to be turned ‘ upside 
down ’ to be brought right side up ” (Whedon). 
Do contrary to the decrees of Cesar. — Clau- 
dius ruled at this time. ‘“‘ Paul’s unfolding the 
Messiah in His royal character as son of David 
and eterna! king of Israel enabled the Jews to 
set Jesus against Cesar. It is the same decep- 
tion as the Jews used in regard to Jesus before 
Pilate,and with much the same effect ” (Whe- 
don). Another king, one Jesus. —“ We can 
scarcely now realize the suspicions which must 
have been roused against the early preachers of 
Christianity by the very language they used.”’ 
The religion of Obrist is revolutionary. Its aim is to 
overthrow selfishness and cruelty, idolatry, and all 
forms of immorality. What human depravity bas ac- 
complished it seeks to abolish. Wherever the Gospel 
goes, it destroys superstitious rites, puts away false re- 
ligions, and calls upon men to forsake the service of idols 


and the world, and turn unto the living God (Revision 
Commentary). 


8,9. They troubled the people (RB. V., ‘‘ mul- 
titade ”) and the rulers. — They did not like to 
have seditious persons ip their midst, nor to 
have the report go to Rome that such were har- 
bored. Taken security — exacted of Jason and 
his companions a money or persona! pledge that 
the peace should no longer be disturbed by him- 
self or guests. This necessitated the departure 
of Paul and Silas,and prevented their return. 
The tormer alludes to it (1 Thess. 2: 18) as the 
hindrance of Satan to his return. Sent away 
Paul and Silas by night — fearing another out- 
break if they remaimed. Timothy nt Be 
tarried for a while. Unto Berea 
roe ’’) — sixty miles northwest of hessalonica. 
Aitbough Paul had great success here, the name 
of Bercea never occurs in his episties. 


The second European Oburch has had a distinguished 
history during the Christian ages. Fur centuries Thes- 
salonica was the bulwark against the Turkish assaulte 
andthe lamp whence went forth a Christianizing light 
over the northern barbarians. The eminence of her 
bishops, her Christian literature and her theological 
science, acquired her the title of the “ Orthodox City ” 
(Whedon). 


11, 12. These were more noble — literally, 
“ better born; ”’ less narrow, less prejudiced. 
Rece.ved the word — manifest ng @ candid 
spirit. Searched the Scriptures (R. V., “ ex- 
amining the Scriptures ’’) daily — proving or 
testing Paul’s teachings of alleged talfillment 
with the hecies themseives. Therefore 
many of them believed. — ‘* There was a ciose 
connection between their faith and the stady of 
the edgy sae Men cannot believe unless they 

bear (Rom. 10: 14). A patient study of the Gos- 
pel usually leads to the acceptance of it ” ( Re- 
vision Commentary). Also honorable 
women which were Greeks — KR. V. 3 “ also of 
the Greek women of nonorabie estate.’ 


IV. Illustrative. 


1. Mr. Geo. Miiller, Sypates of the orphan 
Home, England, says: “in forty-six years | 
have read my Bible through a bundred times; 
yet Ss is always fresh and new when I begin it 


2. You cannot read the Bible as you do other 
books. 1 visited Mr. Prang’s chromo establish- 
ment in Boston and saw the process of printing 
the picture of some public man. The first sto _- 
made bardly an impression on the dg TR 
second showed no sign of change. thira 
nosign. The fifth and sixth showed only out- 
lines of a man’s head. The tenth, the man’s 
face, chin, nose and forehead The 
fifteenth and twentieth looked like a dim pict - 
ure, The twenty-eighth a stood torth 
as natural as lite. It loo as though it would 
speak to you. —- carefuily and prayerfully read 
the Word of God — read tne same chapter again 
and again — and the twenty-eighth time Chr‘st 
Jesus will shine forth (Moody). 





THE “MOUNTAINS ” HAVE NOT 
MOVED. 


They are Stillon the Map, and Will have Thou- 
‘ sands of Visitors this Year. 

The disturbing reports concerning the possi- 
ble transfer of the most interesting section of 
the White Mountains region to private commer- 
cial control, need not interfere in the slightest 
degree with the vacation plans of those who 
prefer the climate and scenery of the New Eng- 
land highlands for their annual summer outing. 
Mt. Washington and its great and glorious com- 
pany of breeze-swept peaks are still there, and 
there they will remain until there are none left 
to enjoy vacations. 

Those who are planning to go to the mount- 
ains this season will be interested to know that 
never has there been such a general and con- 
certed outlay of money and effort on the part of 
the hotel people for the improvement of their 
well-known hosteiries. On the East Side and 
West Side alike the landlords have been busy 
during the spring and winter months, superin- 
tending the installation of electric light plants, 
the making of new golt links and bicycle and 
foot-paths and the improvement of old ones, the 
refurnishing of interiors and the enlargement 
of outdoor conveniences, so that this season is 
ligely to find hotel life in the mountains the 
nearest a epenpesh to. to an ideal that this 
mundsne sphere can produce. 

Nature has already done her full share toward 
this end, and there is no more restful, healthful, 
and y delightful region in the whole 
world than tnat comprised under the general 
designation of “ the White Mountains.” Those 
who have never yet taken a trip to this wonder- 
ful land of the sky, with ite wealth of majestic 
scenery, ite bracing air, and its delighttul social 
summer life, will be surprised to tind how short 
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Drop a common lantern 


and it's done. The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM 
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have a Patent Safety At- 
tachment, assuring entire freedom from 
this danger. They are perfect lanterns. 
They can be filled, lighted, regulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe 
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A VISIT TO NOVA SCOTIA. 
IV. 


FTER four very pleasant and restful weeke 
A in this Province, and as the result of 
some researches into its early history, we find 
our note- book filled with data from which we 


Gather Up Some Fragments. 


On the steamer “ City of St. John ” during its 
return trip from Halifax to Yarmouth, with 
twenty-four hours before us to be occupied in 
some way, an impulse strengthened by years of 
habit constrains us to write. We trust that 
some among the many Nova Scotians residing in 
New England who are readers of the HERALD, 
will share in the lively interest we feel in regard 
to their beloved mother land. 

New Englanders and Nova Scotians are blood 
relatives. We have noted this fact before, but 
it bas been happily and strikingly enforced in 
our recent travels and investigations. A reliable 
authority confirms this fact in the following 
terms: “ The settlement during the years 1759-’61 
of a large part of Nova Scotia, and that as a rule 
the most fertile part, by groups of colonists from 
New England, is one of the most important 
events in the history of our Province.” And then 
this same authority proceeds to specify that the 
following counti+s were settled by people from 
New England — Cumberland, Sackville, Maoger- 
ville, Annapolis, Cornwallis, Falmouth, Gran- 
ville, Horton, and Newport; and he adds: “ An 
appreciable, if not a controlling, New England 
element was also found in Amherst, Windsor, 
Truro.” 


Disappointment Over the Loss of Maine. 


These people are justly proud of their origin 
and of their land, and they will never forgive 
Lord Ashburton because in his negotiation 
concerning boundary lines he gave away the 
State of Maine which, it is stoutly claimed, be- 
longed to this Province. If the reader when 
visiting this land should desire to learn some- 
thing of the mettle of the intelligent and lead- 
ing citizens and their opinion of Daniel Webster 
and Lord Ashburton, let him refer to this his- 
toric treaty. No American cherishes a more ap- 
preciative estimate of Webster and his consum- 
mate diplomatic ability, while their character- 
ization of Lord Ashburton will show that they 
have little regard for official prestige and titics 
if satisfied that they have suffered through in- 
capacity or intentional wrong. As an illustra- 
tion of this fact we quote the opinion of a dis- 
tinguished jurist of the Province which lies in 
print before us. In writing of Lord Ashburton’s 
work in the negotiation the Jadge says: — 

“ But how came he out of the negotiation with 
Mr. Webster? He - away the four million 
8. He gave away the islands 
of St. George’s. He surrendered the fort and 
strip of land at Rouse’s ah a He abandoned 


be Madawaska 
and handed those ton Sritish subjects over to 
the United States,and abandoned a i 
tion of the territory north of St. John. 
concessions were made to secure what was called 
a military road —this northern wilderness of 
rock — which Mr. Webster afterwards conclu- 
sively proved was no military 
everything of ng Geng value whatever and yielded be 
sides upwards of four millions of acres of terri- 
tory now under the —— of the State of 
Maine, which the United States negotiator had 
stronger reasons than Lord y= t+ was at the 
time aware of, for knowing belonged to Great 
Britain.” 

Palmerston, in referring to Lord Ashburton 
and the treaty, said in Parliament: “ Our pleni- 
potentiary had indeed gone over to America 
with a bagful of equivalents to be used, if nec- 
essary; but he was so uneasy under the weight 
of this burthen that the first thing he did was to 
throw down his bag aad ite contents at the feet 
of Mr. Webster to shake it out clean and to take 
good care not to leave a single thing at the bot- 
tom. Mr. Webster very naturally took ap the 
squandered equivalents one by one as they were 
thrown down, and put them, one by one, in his 
own pocket, in order they might not be taken 
back again.” 

They were Puritans. 


Of stern stuff were these early citizens made. 
They were very religious, but their religion was 
of the Mosaic type, fearful in judgment and 
penalties. The record of the severity with 
which they dealt with the erring would make 
the stoutest heart recoil. And yet they were 
only true to their education and practices in 
England, and probably were no worse than the 
people in our own New England and practically 
throughout this new world at the same period. 
The poet Samuel Rodgers of England even in 
his late day tells of seeing a cartload of girls 
borne by on the way to the place of execution. 
The death penalty in the early history of Nova 
Scotia was inflicted for the slightest offences, 
even for petty theft. We have read the record 
giving the tame of one Brittain Murray who 
wes hung for stealing a few pence. We have 
also seen the original very curious document by 
which one Alicia Wiggins, a Negro, for stealing 
& small amount was condemned to death. She 
asked not for pardon, but for reprieve until she 
should give birth to a child. The document 
ordering her execution, by hanging, notes the 
plea of the condemned woman and orders a stay 
ot execution until the trath of her aliegation 
should be ascertained. But John Wentworth, 
governor of the Province, who had previously 
been governor of the Province of New Hamp- 
shire, afterwards 
express condition that she should forever quit 
the land. This act of clemency on the part of 


Governor Wentworth does honor to the heart 
of the man and to the name which is 
distinguished among us. Without doubt — 
though we are not able to trace the relationship 
— he belonged tothe family of Wentworths so 
well and honorably known in the State of New 
Hampshire. “Long John Wentworth” and 
“ Wentworth Hall,”’ Dartmouth College, are re- 
called to mind in this connection. N. W. White, 
Esq., of Shelburne, possesses the original war- 
rant of execution issued against this woman, 
and the pardon. Both are very interesting 
papers, particularly the latter, with the seal of 
the Province, made of red wax fully three inches 
in diameter and a half inch thick, attached to it 
by a strong piece of tape which is molded into 
the wax. 

Punishment with the lash was very common. 
The first person who appears to have been pub- 
licly whipped was one Diana, a Negro woman, 
who was sentenced to receive two hundred lash- 
es at the cart’s-tall on one Saturday,and one 
hundred and fifty on the next. Whipping-posts 
were established in the Province and used as 
late as 1826. To Halifax, if our authority be 
correct, belongs the glory of first instituting the 
pillory asa method of punishment, and this as 
early ss 1770. By this instrument the head, 
bands and feet ‘‘ were made fast in the stocks; ” 
aud while thus confined the victim ‘“‘ was the 
target for all the garbage and promiscuous mis- 
siles which the mob might choose to fling at 
him without danger of serious injury.” 

But the people who condemned their fellows 
to such punishment, as well as those who fitted 
out privateers to prey upon our commerce, and 
also the privateersmen themselves, were very re- 
ligious. They were very churchly, too, fre- 
quenting the sanctuary for worship not less reg- 
ularly than did the Pharisee whom the Master 
has described as thanking God thet he was 
* not as other men are.” Ah! there is religion 
enough — aye, too much —everywhere. We 
never saw 6o much anywhere as in Italy. It has 
reared cathedrals that have required centuries 
to complete, and which in grandeur and beauty 
can never beequaled. Religion! It is carved 
into marbie or struck upon canvas that seems to 
breathe and speak. Religion! In that sunny 
land it is forced upon the visitor everywhere — 
in crosses and altars by tne roadside, in crowds 
of worshipers which block the way to cathe- 
drais and churches, in mendicants counting 
their beads and kissing the crucifix. Religion! 
We were indeed surfeited with it in Italy, but 
nowhere did we ever see so little expression of 
the Christianity of Jesus Christ. Over and over 
again we must leern to discriminate bet ween re- 
ligion and Christianity. We and the people of 
this goodly land have a common parentage. 
Our English forefathers were very religious, but 
truth compels the frank and thoroughly honest 
confession thet they were very poor Christians, 
tailing utterly to make Jesus Ubrist, as He al- 
ways must be, the only example and model. 
Reading the records of the religious life of 
those olden times, we can but exclaim with 
Madame Roland, as she passed the statue of 
Liberty ip Paris on the way to her execution — 
changing the word “ liberty ” to that of “ relig- 
ion ’ —** O Raligion! What crimes are commit- 
ted in thy name! ” 

Capt. John Dunlap, the custodian of the rec- 
ords of Liverpool, N.8., kindly permitted us to 
examine the archives of the county. In it are 
copies of business and friendly letters, books of 
accounts, all sorte of legal instruments, deeds of 
property, instructions of owners of vessels to the 
captains of the same,etc. Ail begin and end 
with the most “ pious phraseology.”’ These 
records unerringly reflect the business stand- 
ards, coavictions and life of the people. Here a 
captain of a vessel is ordered to take a load of 
fish to one of the West Indies and to re- 
ceive in pay for the same sugar, molasses and 
rum. He is instructed that he may exercise his 
judgment as to whether the sweets shail be ac- 
cepted in exchange, but he must at all events 
secure the ram. Record of privateering is made 
and written about as if it were a most honor- 
able business, and religious phrases are not in 
any degree eliminated from these documents. As 
an illastration of what is meant we present an 
exact copy of a single bill of lading of chose 
times: — 

Shipped by the Grace of God, in good Order 
and well conditioned by Simeon Perkins, in and 
qos Schooner called the Pilgrim, 

fter, under ce for this prefeat 
rerpool, and & at An- 

God’ ? 
Grace bound for oe Fittesn 
med bs numbered as in 


in, and are to be delivered in the like 
ood er and weil Conditioned, at the Port of 


unto Thomas , Esq., or to his Affigus, he 
or they ng Freight for the taid Goods three 
Shillings mPa money per Barrel with Pri- 
mage and Average accuitomed. in Witvels 


whereot the Master or Purfer of the faid 


er to her defired Port in Safety. ne Dated 


Our Common Methodism. 


We have been greatly interested in the Meth- 
odist Uhurch of Nova Scotia. Here we havea 
common heritage and goodly fellowship. In 
doctrine and life we are one; in polity there 


congruity in the fact that ina land claiming 
rightly to possess the freest and most democrat- 
ic form of government under the sun, we have 








church polity. The Methodist Church of Can- 
ada is much more democratic in its polity than 
is ours. Upon this trip there were on board the 
same steamer some twenty-five Methodist min- 
isters on the way to Liverpool where their An- 
nual Conference was to assemble. We plied 
them with questions, which were courteously 
and frankly answered. We summarize the sub- 
stance of their replies for the benefit of our 
readers: They have no episcopacy because they 
d d the liest possible of super- 
intendence; the president of the Annual Confer- 
ence is elected forasingle year only, in order 
that he may not be tempted to exercise any un- 
due authority over his brethren. There is no 
demand for the office of presiding elder, the 
president of the district doing without remu- 
neration the work, of which there is little to be 
done, as each minister and church are consid- 
ered fully competent to age their own do- 
mestic affairs. The stationing committee meet 
before the Conf and prep a draft of the 
“ appointments,” which is put into each minis- 
ter’s hands upon the first day of the session; 
the work of this stationing committee is sub- 
ject to revision, for good cause, until the last 
moment of the session of the Conference, and 
any minister or lay representative of the 
churches can appear before this committee and 
state reasons why, in his judgment, a proposed 
assignment to apy church is not wise and best 
for the parties interested. 

The Nova Scotia Annual Conference admits 
laymen as members — a layman for each minis- 
ter. To our special inquiries in regard to this 
feature we were told that the practice had 
proved a disappointment, that it was mainly 
complimentary to the laymen, and the only 
practical good that could be mentioned as ac- 
cruing was that laymen who attended the ses- 
siops of the Conference became as a matter of 
course more interested in the work of the 
church and more intelligent about it. “ But do 
they attend?” weasked. “Only in small num- 
bers,”” was the reply; “seldom a third of the 
members who are elected, usually not one- 
fourth.” It was stated that of the eighteen 
representative laymen elected this year as mem- 
bers of the Annual Conference from the six 
Methodist churches in Halifax, not one would 
attend. Though the laymen are elected to the 
Annual Conference, they are not admitted to 
what is known as the ministerial sessions, in 
which the character of the ministers is ex- 
amined and candidates are scrutinized and act- 
ed upon. 

But we must refrain, or our “ fragments ” will 
have multiplied to even more than a twelvefoild 
increase. Brief reference must Se made, how- 
ever, to our common spiritual inheritance, and 
to some confirmations of what has been 
previously written. We have enjoyed as com- 
panions on our return two volumes upon the 
“ History of the Methodist Church in Nova 
Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island 
and Bermuda,” by Rev. T. Watson Smith, of the 
Nova Scotia Conference. The work is monu- 
mental. Dr. Smith hae done for the Methodism 
of these Provinces what Dr. Abel Stevens has 
done for American Methodism. Rev. William 
Biack was present at the “ Obristmas Confer- 
ence’ at Baltimore, and in response to his ur- 
gent appeal for reinforcement for the work in 
Nova Scotia, Rev. Freeborn Garrettson of unique 
fame in our Methodism and Rev. James Oliver 
Cromwell were assigned to this Province, Gar- 
rettson went through the land as a flame of fire. 
Revivais attended his efforts everywhere. Per- 
haps the most marked work of grace was at 
the tidy village of Barrington, where our 
steamer anchored for the night and where upon 
the tower of the public school-house there is a 
large triangle baving in tne angles the letters 
“a.” “B,” “OC.” But this town gave Garrett- 
son a most cheerless welcome. The people had 
been warned against his coming: “ There was 
one Garretson going through the country who 
was a dangerous ‘Arminian.’” At bis first ap- 
pointment only twenty persons came to give 
him «a chill hearing. As no one extended 
any hospitality to him, he purposed to spend 
the night in the church; but a woman who had 
listened to him, and was ultimately converted 
under his ministry, came back to invite him to 
spend the night at her home. That hospitable 
deed to Garrettson, like the act of the woman 
who anointed Jesus with the ointment from 
her alabaster vase, is still told “ for a memorial 




















of her.” Her name was Mary — Mrs. Joseph 
Homer — and she was spared to the ripe age of 
96 years. 

We get, in these volumes, another glimpse of 
“ Moses,”’ the colored minister of Burchtown, 
and learn that be was a most impressive and 
powerful preacher, “‘a poor cripple that could 
neither walk nor stand.” He was carried by 
another to the place of worship and preached 
sitting, but could fall upon his knees to pray. 
He was held in high esteem not only by the Ne- 
groes, bat by the best white people. “The 
shoulders of good George Jolly, a highly re- 
spectable colored member of the Methodist 
church in Shelburne, who died in that place 
in 1861, are said frequently to have borne ‘ old 
Moses’ on his evangelical tours. He is sup- 
posed to have accompanied his countrymen in 
1791 to Sierra Leone.” 

We endeavored while in Shelburne to learn 
more concerning the Charles White who was 
so prominent among the Loyalists,and waom 
Asbury afterwards discovered in Kentucky. 
Dr. Smith’s volumes inform us that be was an 
Irishman and a deeply religious man, a Meth- 
odist who came with the first colony of Loyal- 
ists to Shelburne. He was greatly honored 
among them, and he opened his place of bus- 
iness as the first preaching place for the Meth- 
odists. But the terrible financial disaster 
which came to him made him a pauper, 
and, Asbury feared, wrecked his faith. As 
White could neither sell nor give away bis 
property in Shelburne, like thousands of others, 
he simply deserted it. It is supposed that his re- 
verses preyed upon his mind to an extent to 
cause his death; for it is a matter of record that 
in May, 1802, a merchant in Shelburne peti- 
tioned for letters of administration upon the 
property of “‘Oharles White, formerly of Shel- 
burne, late of the United States.” 

The relative standing of Methodiem in this 
Province is shown by the following report of 
the present communicants connected with five 
leading denominations: — 


Roman Catholic, 122,462; 
Presbyterian, 108,620 ; 
Baptist, 72,731; 
Church of England, 64,410; 
Methodist, 64,731. 


The ministers of Nova Scotia are much more 
ministerial and professional! in appearance than 


we are. They are so clerical in their dress on che 
street as to indicate unmistakably their calling 
and work. The clerical coat, cravat and hat are 
worn. Is this well? Yes, and no, with greater 
emphasis onthe negative, ause we believe 
that, asthe ministry grows into the spirit and 
mind of Christ, there will be jess consideration 
for vestments and dress, for all outward seem- 
ing, and more of earnest desire and purpose to 
become within like the Master. The secondary 
consideration will be lost out of thought and 
sight in the absorbing purpose to be in mind, 
might and strength,as nearly as possible, the 
same to men in this age that Jesus was to the 
people who saw Him, listened to Him, and chat- 
ted with Him in that olden time in Palestine. 
We have carried with us upon our vacation, as 
our freshest teacher and preacher, Dean Geor 
H last volume of sermons entitled, “ fh 
this mt Worid.” This distinguished leader 
in the interpretation of the mind of Christ best 
enforces our thought. He says: — 


“It is plain that Jesus did not wish to make 
an official impression upon the men and women 
wom He met. He went among them wearing 
no robes of office. They must receive Him for 
Himeelf. Nothing could have been more in- 
formal or unconventional! than His manner and 
appearance. People were looking for an ecele- 
siastical Messiah; they were expecting some 
dramatic advent. And when Christ came just a 
piain man, making no pretensions, going about 
on foot in the company of plain citizens, they 
could not understand it. . It He should re- 
turn and live among us here as He lived there, 
wearing our common dress and using our 
common speech, would we approve of Him? 
For He would behave Himself among us just as 
He did then, a« a man who saw with absolute 
clearness into the very heart of truth. He would 
set at naught many of our conventional valua- 
tions. He would be found in the strangest 
company. He would make as little of our social 
prejudices as He would of our ecclesiastical 
distinctions. We would account Him a demo- 
crat and a radical. Yes, He would scandalize us 
all. So close have we brought His religion into 
contact and sympathy with the empty and un- 
fraternal Pharisaism from which He separated 
His disciples. He was divine; He was God's 
Son. He was God Himeelf in such sense that 
whosoever saw Him saw the Father. When we 
would think of God, we may turn our minds 
toward Jesus Christ and get as near a revelation 
as we are able to receive. But He lived here as a 
man — the most honest, the least conventional, 
the simplest and friendliest, the most familiar 
and fraternal, the most straightforward man 
that ever lived.” . 
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The Conferences. 


[Continued from Page 5.] 


Church, secretary; Rev. G. A. Sisson, of North 
Dighton, treasurer. A union Epworth League 
excursion to take place this summer is project- 
ed. 





Taunton, Grace Church. — The trustees, head- 
ed by Mr. J. F. Montgomery, their president, 
have had the parsonage neatly painted and also 
the woodwork on the church and chapel. The 
triangular park in front of the church bas been 
sold by the trustees to the city, leaving the care 
of it, therefore, to good hands and pot losing 
the beauty of it in front of their edifice. The 
family of Kev. B. F. Simon went to Jolly Island, 
July 6. 


Taunton, First Church. — Rev. W. A. Luce, 
pastor, is making a strong and favorable im- 
pression here both socially and in his public 
ministrations. The new parsonage is approach- 
ing completion and will be ready for occupancy 
in the early fall. It will have all the modern 
improvements. The lawn party given by the 
young people in aid of the reading-room which 
they sustain in this part of the city, was an en- 
thusiastic occasion and netted something sub- 
stantial for their enterprise. Miss Gertrade 8. 
Luce was graduated from the Willimantic High 
School, June 24. Rev. and Mrs. Luce were pres- 
ent. They received an ovation from their many 
friends and former parishioners. 


Taunton, Central Church. — The “ Rose So- 
cial”’ by the Epworth League at the residence 
of Mr. . A. aitt proved a great success, 
The different departments are doing excellent 
work. The Spiritual work department, in 
charge of Miss M. EH. Pye, is planning cottage 
prayer-meetings for the summer. The vestry 
and Epworth League services are united during 
July and August in “twilight meetings” be- 
ginning at 6 P. M. and ciosing at about 7 
o’clock. The Ladies’ Social Circle bave added 
annually some new furniture or furnishings to 
the parsonage. his year they have put in new 
carpets. Several persons were taken into the 
church at the last communion. 


Taunton, Tremont St. — The pastor, Rev. L. E. 
Squires, of Boston University, is very much be- 
loved and is doing successful work. He ad- 
dressed the Y. M. C. A. on a recent Sanday. 


North Dighton. — Rev. G. A. Sisson and his 
wife will take a much-needed rest and vacation 
during August. They expect to spend most of 
the time in Maine. 


Bourne.— The Jonathan Bourne Memorial 
Library, one of the finest buildings of the kind 
in the Biate, was dedicated Thursday, June 24 
Rev. R. E. Schuh, pastor here, offered prayer. 
The address of the occasion was by Rev. M. C. 
Julien, of New Bedford. Rev. . V. Mor- 
rison, D. D., pronounced the benediction. 


South Yarmouth. — By the united efforts of a 
few interested citizens and the energetic young 
—— Rev. G. W. Tapper, a new gravel walk 


tion of the new superintendent, William E. 
Goff. The decorations were in part those which 
bad been used for Memorial Day and gave the 
church a bright and inspiring appearance. 


Fall River, Brayton Church. — The Children’s 
Day concert was successful, notwithstanding 
the inclement weather. It was reported by the 
superintendent tbat the school now bers 350 


decorated with flowers. The hospitality of the 
people was generous and the care of the pastor, 

v. W. C. Newell, for the comfort of the 
preachers unremitting. 


The Norwich District meeting of the Woman’s 


Foreign Missionary Socjety was held with the 
Rockville Church, June 25. Mrs. J. H. James 





scholars and 39 officers and teachers. 


Fall River, North Church. — An interesting 
concert was given here on Children’s Day, in 
charge of Mr. William B. Asbley. As special 
features the choir rendered several choice selec- 
tions. Mr. Geo. Foley played the violin, and 
Mr. Frank Shaw was organist. The charch was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion. Kev. 
Alexaader Anderson is pastor. 


Fall River, Summerfield Church. — The dec- 
orations for the Children’s Day concert were ex- 
ceptional. A large arch erected over the choir 
rail was gracefully twined with red, white and 
blue streamers held at the top by a large gilded 
star; cut flowers were tastefully massed at the 
base of the arch and across the rail; a large 
cross was directly under the arch, etc. The “ In 
Memoriam ” services were very touching as con- 
ducted by the superintendent, Mr. Hargraves. 
= concert exercises were well presented by the 
school. 


Fali River, St. Paul’s.— An elaborate pro- 
gram was given by this Sunday-school under 
direction of the superintendent, Mayor Greene. 
The audience was large and deeply interested. 
The exercises were in four parts. In connection 
with part three Mayor Greene spoke in memory 
of eight members of the school who had died 
during the year. Part four was devoted to the 
temple, an attractive piece of work which had 
been constructed by Mr. Adoniram J. Marble, 
the efficient assistant superintendent of the 
school. It was handsomely adorned with 
flowers, and at the close was brilliantly illumi- 
nated. KARL. 


Norwich District. 


South Manchester. — The congregations since 
Conference bave been unusually large, and the 
general good feeling and interest are frequently 
remarked. At each sacramental season persons 
have been received into the church. On Chil- 
dren’s Day thirteen babies were baptized, two 
of them receiving the name uf the pastor, Julian 
8S. Wadsworth. The usual courtesy of a recep- 
tion was tendered the pastor and his wife after 
Conference. On the evening of June 18 the 
members of the church and congregation were 
invited to an “At Home” at the parsonage. 
Mr. Wadsworth says: “‘ Our church continues 
to feel the blessings which came with the Con- 
ference to 4 pues. Not = have we 
heard a remark reflecting unpleasantly upon a 

ber of the Conf , but it has often been 
said by those entertaining, both in our own 
church and tu the others as well, ‘ You certainly 
selected for us the very choicest of all the min- 
isters, and we wish to thank you forthem.’ We 
have come to think that the entire Conference 
d of the choicest men. The 








been laid from the street to the ch 
Mr. Tupper went to Boston with Capt.and Mrs. 
fH. Loring to officiate at the marriage of 

their only son. 


Yarmouth Camp-meeting opens Aug.2. Rev. 
W. D. Wilkinson, of Truro, will conduct the 
singing. He desires that members of church 
choirs and all singers report to him immediately 
upon entering the grounds. 


Provincetown, Centre Church.— On Sunday 
evening, June 27, the W. f. M.S. beid a meet- 
ing in the interest of the India famine sufferers. 
Mrs. Scudder, Rev. E. B. Hinckley’s sister, is 
staying with Mrs. Alice Young. The Children’s 

y decorations and exercises were unusually 
good. 


Sandwich.— The seventh anniversary of the 
organization of this League occurred July 2. 
H. L. Johnson, of Plymouth, district president, 
gave the address. A social followed. 


Plymouth. — Wednesday evening, June 23, the 
third banquet of the Epworth League was held 
in Wesleyan Hall. The local clergy were fully 
represented. Toasts were given and responded 
to. The hall was prettily decorated in the 
League colors, and with the ten tables each 

by a beautiful bouquet presented a very 
appy appearance. 


New Bedford, Vounty St. — Rev. E. D. Towle, 
once tor of this church, now pastor of the 
East Unitarian Church, Salem, bas received a 
call from the Second Unitarian Church, Brook- 
line, which it is expected he will accept. 


Provincetown, Centenary Church.— At the 
morning service on Children’s Day, Rev. C. E. 

rris presented the principles governing the 
observance of the day annually set apart for the 
furtherance of educational interests from the 
text Deut. 31: 12-13. The evening’s concert was 
excellent. The lessons for the children were 
drawn in remarks by Rev. C. EB. Harris, Jr. A 
beautiful bouquet of cut flowers was presented 
= Dr. Harris, at the close of the exer- 
cises. 


North Truro. — Rev. W. D. Wilkinson gave a 
stereopticon exhibition here for the benefit of 
the grammar school, June 24. > 


Gospel Wagon, — The New Bedford Standard 
has a long article on the trip of the Gospel 
wagon which begins July 12 at Truro, and calls 
it “a camp- meeting one hundred and fifty 
miles long.” 


Fairhaven. — At the high school commence- 
ment exercises Rey. 8. E. Ellis offered the 
prayer. 


Chilmark. — Children’s Day was observed 
Jane 13, and the pastor, Rev. J. S. Bell, preached 
an interesting sermon. The concert in the even- 
= was prevented by a heavy tempest and was 
held Monday evening instead. The church wes 
well filled and the concert was pronounced by all 
to be a great success. 


Falmouth. — Rev. J. M. Taber and wife, of 
Trinity Church, Providence, have been the 
guests of Mr. and Mrs. B. B. King revently. 


Personal. — Mr. J. E. C. Farnham, of Haven 
Church, East Providence, delivered a fine ad- 
dress at the Odd Fellows Memorial in New Bed- 
ford, June 13. 


Nantucket. — Rev. G. M. Hamlen, D. D., of 
Alabama, president of Mallalieu Seminary, de- 
livered an address here in the Baptist church in 
the interest of his work. 


Fall River, First Church. — The completion 
of the 70th year of the existence of this church 
was observed Sunday, June 20, in a special ser- 
mon by the pastor, Rev. 8. O. Benton, LD. D. The 
preacher took for his theme the first pastor of 
the church, Rev. Edward T. Taylor. It was an 
interesting historical sermon, and well da 
the large audience for the patient hearing it re- 
ceived. The Fall River News gives a column ab- 
stract. The Children’s Day observance was 
made very interesting this year under the direc- 





is p regret 
has been repeatediy ex that the week 
was so short, and some of those who entertained 
are known to have shed tears when their guests 
had gone. The entire community bas felt the 
benefit of the preseace of the brethren of the 
Conference. 


Trinity Church, Norwich.— The wite of Rev. 
Dr. J. L. Pitner has been a sick for a 
num of weeks. On Memoriai y Chaplain 
Pitner gave the address at New Haven, and also 
at South Manchester. He is in much demand 
for his lecture, “* Boots in Saddies,”’ one of the 
most unique and entertaining lectures on war 
experiences possible to imagine. 


Putnam. — Rev. Jacob Betts proves to be the 
right man for the place. Plans for aggressive 
work are matured and already in process of 
execution. During a previous pastorate a lot 
for a new church d and foundations 
put io. It has been decided to erect a new 

nage at once on the lot. The plans have 
nm selected and work begun on the founda- 
tions to pre them for the building. This 
enterprise will need the assistance of our benev- 
olent people outside of this charge. With 
proper financial backing, this church can be- 
come strong and do much more efficient work 
than it has done in the t years even. It isa 
legitimate claimant for assistance from the 
Board of Conference Home Missions, and should 
also have very liberal encouragement from our 
people of means in all parts of the Corference. 


Rockville.— A number of young people have 
been added to the church recently, who give 
eo of great usefulness in ue and 

unday-school work as well as in t 
departments of the church. The printed 
financial report of the past Conference year 
shows a cash balance over all expenses of over 
seventy doliars, notwithstanding unusually 
heavy expenses and a year of the most severe 
business depression ever known in the com- 
munity. On Children’s Sunday the pastor, Rev. 
Walter J. Yates, six infants and 
— an illustrated sermon on “ Growing 
Jhildren,’”’ which awakened deep interest. The 
Queen’s Jubilee was celebrated by the English 
residents by a banquet and public exercises, on 
June 22, at which tne Methodist pastor gave the 
principal address, and of State Pheips 
also made a felicitous speech. 


Willimantic Camp-ground was never more 
attractive than now. A recent visit to the 
ho Reaper Games weak pulling the groans & 

y at work pu the groun 
shape for thesummer. A new pavilion for the 
restavraut is to be built on the site of the old 
one in time for the camp- ing. G. H. 

Wheeler, E. M. Anthony, Alba 

F. Hewitt are the committee 

baving the matter in charge., The presiding 
elder has been fortunate in securing desirable 
speakers from off the district, and the —— 
of the district are very lar, planning to be 
resent at the meeting, which fs to be held the 

t week in August. It is also anticipated that 
arrangements will be made to render the “ Bible 
— on the week preceding, of unusual 
nterest. 


The June meeting of the District Ministerial 
Association was held at Uncasville, June 14-15. 
Rev. G. H. Bates was elected president for the 
ensuing year, J. McVay vice-president, and 
F. C. Baker secretary and treasurer. Rev. 
Walter Ela gave a thoughtful paper on Watson’s 
* Mind of the Master,” which elicited some 
discussion. F. W. Coleman read an essay on 
the “Oxford Tractarian Movement; ” y. lL. 
Bartholomew presented “ Primitive Man in the 
— of Science and Scripture: ” John Pearce, 
“ jurrected He L. G. Horton, “ The 

and Pastor;” G. H. Bates, W. J. 

pe ae Ry eo Sout days’ 

meeting in various phases; Joseph Cooper read 

an exegesis of Matt. 20: 1, 1 The sermon 
Monday evening was by J. E. 

day even R. 

Begins at 








per 
read, reports given 
from auxiliaries,a children’s service held, the 
usual collations and renewal of acquaintance. 
Miss Rath Marie Sites gave an address in the 
evening on “ Woman’s Work in China,” which 
was of deep interest. ¥. 


he was good. A pa 
by Mrs. O. W. Scott was 


Maine Conference. 
Lewiston Dist; bt. 


Bowdoinham. — Caurch and Epworth League 
anited in giving Rev. A. W. Pottle and wifea 
cordial reception. Large congregations, inter- 
esting and profitable prayer-meetings, and a 
quickening in the churcb, are reported. Church 
and congregation congratulate themselves in se- 
curing the present able pastor. 


Park St., Lewiston. — Rev. C. A. Southard re- 
cently gave an excellent sermon to the Knights 
of Pythias. The house was filled to its utmost 
capacity. The evening meeting wae a grand re- 
vival service, three young men and one young 
lady rising tor prayers, and several being on 
their feet at one time waiting to testify. Two 
coats of paint have been put upon the church 
edifice. The ladies have placed a new chamber set 
in tbe pastor’s house at an expense of $28. The 
work moves gloriously. 


Auburn. — During the pastor’s absence in Eu- 
the = will be supplied by Revs. E. 8. 
ams, Warren beldon, J. T. Crosby, of 
Bath, Albert R. Lambert, of Harrisburg, Pa., 
and the presiding elder. Children’s Day was 
observed with a concert by the Sunday-school, 
the program of which was varied and excellent. 


South Waterford. — Meeti are held every 
Sunday afternoon at the Universalist Church, 
Rev. Mr. Markley, pastor of the Universalist 
Church at Bridgton, preaching. At the Meth- 
odist Church our pastor, Rev. G. W. Barber, is 
——— to congregations which are somewhat 

iminished by the introduction of « second 
service. Quite a proportion of the families in 
this community are Universalists. Lacking 
services in their own church, they have hitherto 
attended our church and contributed toward its 
sur port. 

Sweden. — Mr. Barber preaches to good audi- 
ences bere every Sunday sfternoon. A move- 
ment is afoot to paint the church and effect 
other needed repairs. 


Bridgton is happy in the return of Rev. D. B. 
Holt. Mr. Holt is preaching wy ee ~4 
at Bridgton Valky and the “ Ridge.” The 
church at Denmark will bably remain closed 
this summer, since the ional Church 
a mile or more distant, seems to fill the need of 
the community for evangelical services. 


Naples reports well-attended class-meetings, 
large and spiritual Sunday evening services, and 
a quicke interest in the mem hip. Sev- 
eral candidates await baptism. JUNIOR 


Lewiston District Epworth 
ninth annual convention of this 
was held at Lisbon, June 23 and 24. - 
began with a devotional service conducted by 
Presiding Elder Corey. Rev. H. L. Williams, 

or of the church, welcomed the delegates. 

v. G. D. mes, ident of the District 
responded. v. A. Hamilton and 
k Briggs discussed the relation of the 

vod ng and the 

y- Miss Gladys 

May Stover, of Le read a helpful paper 
Sealer Langue game yuo sate of peaétian! boxe 

unior ir was te) n- 
efit to all by Rev. Insley A. Bean, of South 
Paris, assisted by the Junior League of Lisbon 
eburch. He thought the best results were ob- 
tained by the following of no one method of 
work among the children. Object 
blackboard exercises, stories, sovgs, 
memorizing and ¢xplanation were all em 
by him. Variety is the key-word as to method. 

In the evening, Rev. ©. A. Littlefield, of Bos- 
ton, delivered a most interesting address on the 
great blems which confront the church of 
today tn the large cities of the land and how the 
Epworth League is helping to solve them. He 
vividly portrayed the condition of affairs ex- 
isting in the North End of Boston and told of 
the work being done at the Epworth League 
House, on Hull Street, to remedy the evils 
arising from massing such vast numbers of hu- 
man beings. 

Thursday morning opened with a devotional 
service, after which Birney E. Stackpole, of Au- 
burn, discussed the work of the Literary depart- 
ment. He urged more careful study of the 
Bible, insisting that it is the grandest literature 
the world has ever seen,and holding that the 
Bible can exert its utmost influence spiritually 
only when its literary form is perfectly under- 
etood ‘he Soc 


. — The 
nization 
session 


Frap 


» F 
ot ] . 
Mrs. 8. C. Ordway, of South Paris. 
suggestions were wade by the speakers, w 


Many ae 
o 
were agreed that there is a large field for relig- 
fous helpfulness to cultivated by this de- 
ment of the League. Miss Alice May Doug- 
of Bath, presented a paper bristling with 
points on “ The as an Ev lizing 
y.”’ This paper, it is the opinion o many, 
ought to have a wider circulation. Rev. H. 





Williams considered the relation of the Epworth 
League to mission work, foreseeing the time 
—_ Leaguers would be the workers at home 
anda \. 

In the afternoon the delegates enjo &n out- 
ing under the direction of Mr. W. He Miles ot 
Lisbon, They went by barges and carriages 
through the town of Lisbon Falls and to the 
temple erected on the summit of Beulah bili by 
Rev. Mr. Sanford, who is at the head of the 
“ Holy Ghost and Us” movement, throug, 
which he looks with the eye of faith (7) to the 
speedy evangelization of the world. 

In the evening a heavy rain interfered some- 
what with the attendance on the closing session 
of the convention, which, atter a praise-service 
led by Mr. Miles, consisted of an evangelistic 
platform meeting, Rev. G. D. Holmes, of Bruns- 
wick, presiding. The was “ Uon- 
secration,” which was treated its various 
phases by Rev. R. A. Rich of Buckfield, Rey. 
A. W. Pottie of Bowdoinham, Rev. H. ©. Wi)- 
son of Lewiston,and Rev. E. 8. Stackpole otf 
Auburn. 

The convention then adjourned after one of 
the most pleasant and profitable sessions thus 
far held. All bills were paid. The following 
are the officers chosen for the ensuing year: 
President, Miss Ina Cross, of Lewiston; Vice- 

idents, Miss Alice M. Bean of Bethel, Mrs. 
. C. Ordway of South Paris, Mr. A. P. Norton 
ot Lewiston, Mrs. I. F, Will of Brunswick; sec- 
retary, Mr. Manser, of Lewiston; treas- 
urer, Mr. Frank E. Briggs, of Mechanic Falls; 
superintendent of Junior Leagues, Rev. Insley 
A. Bean, of South Paris. 
he next session will be held with the Park 
Street Church, Lewiston. 

The iding elder announced that there 
would an Epworth League day during the 
camp-meeting, and he was ass of the 
hearty co-operation of ali Leagues in the mak- 
ing of that day a success. 

he statistics show that the Leaguers are keep- 
ing up a good interest in the work. The total 
membership from incomplete returns is 1,030; in 
reality it is ay not far from 1,200. 
‘THEO. P, BAKER, Dist. Sec. 


Portland District. 


Kennebunkport and Cape Porpoise. — Rev. 
Hi. L. Nichols has begun the third year of his 
torate with good ag The 
rders help financially, and a few of them are 
loyal to Cbrist in the spiritual work of the 
hurch. T 1 effect of the “ summer 
business ”’ all along the coast is not beneficial to 
the moral and religious life of tne community. 


Kennebunk. — Rev. W. P. Lord has entered 
upon his fourth year. He has one of the best 
parsonages in the Conference. There is consid- 
erable —, interest already. At the quar- 
terly love- » Monday evening, June 28, two 
young men were converted. Mr. Lord expects a 
summer revival. 


West Kennebunk. — Rev. J. H. Bounds found 
ame arin in his _—e charge, but have 
nearly ppreant. ple recei him 
cordiall are getting Tate line for revival 
jan he ions are large and steadily 


congregat: 
ing. He is winning his wa faithful 
pastoral work inthe homes. He Tae to win. 


Gorham, North St. — The 
sends 








Children’s Day Sb. 
was ob- 
served with an illustrated sermon by he pastor 
anda Sea. oop cotestien for _— 
was one- larger a ago. rT. Mar- 
shall expects immediate Viekory. 

Westbrook. — At an afternoon meeting of the 
official board on Sunday, June 27, t 
Rev. C. C. Phelan, read the Bishop’ 
ope from the 


cellent feature 
of the jon for this work is the cleaning 
of the church and leying a new carpet. 


Biddeford. — The revival began on this charge 
——s evening. There were five conversions 
backsliders were reclaimed, and a general 

spirit of consecration prevailed. The official 
board is rallying to the sup of the r. 
good work among the official of 


he 
the district is encouraging. Let all the 
fall in line and eavenesl = nor 


New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 


Ra and East Candia are moving 
forward in the work of the Lord. A goodi 
number have been converted and baptized. 
Finances are carefully looked after. Raymond 

pr its church property. Rev. J.T. 
Hooper finds work enough and rejoices in it. 

Auburn, with its Sunday desecration from the 
city, furniches . 
Rev. J. N. Brad f his 
victions and the confidence of the people. The 
trustees are considering the matter of recon- 
structing the church edifice. 


Chester the iding elder with a good 
andience a Bing pom ban on a weak 
night. This y has good courage. 
Lawrence, oe a es Satie G. M. Curl 
and people are mu ppy in their new re- 
lations. Children’s Day was celebrated with 











A GRASSY SEAT. 


It has been detected by a wise observer that a 
woman's fashionrble call occupies just twenty min- 
utes; five minutes in a chair and fifteen minutes at 


The same indecision often extends to her shop- 

ping, and the danger is that while hesitating what to 

do she will be herself outdone by others wbo seize the opportunity and secure the prize. 

We speak thus strongly because our beautiful grass cloth furniture for summer cot- 

tages is melting like the ice in a July refrigerator. Every day sees the withdrawal of 4 

dozen or more pieces, and if the present demand continues a fortnight longer, it will find 

only the dregs of the great collection left on our floors. 

Part of its popularity is its low cost. Beside being the most beautiful of all summer 

furniture, it is very inexpensive. Will you not see it before it is too late ? 
Catalogue of Summer Furniture, mailed on receipt of two 2-cent stamps. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


48 CANAL STREET. . 
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success. The church was finely decorated. 
The sermon was for the children in the morning, 
and an excellent concert was given in the even- 
ing under the direction of the superintendent, 
4. F. Dawson. The pastor gave some stirring 
remarks. 


Haverhill, First Church, is receiving a gradual 
uplift in all departments of church work. Rev. 
C. D. Hills, D. D., is heartily supported by his 
society. 


Lawrence, First Church. — Rev. W. H. Hutch- 
ins received @ most cordial welcome back for the 
work of the a a a3 We doubt not but that 
the last year will be the best, which will be 
good enough. 


Lawrence, St. Mark's, — Rev. W.8. Searle is 
hard at work and bound to succeed. Good work, 
with the blessing of God, must bring in fruits 
of rejoicing. 


Lawrence, St. Paul’s, gave a pleasant surprise 
to their pastor, Rev. C. Byrne. Thinking t a 
pard worker might occasionally need rest, they 
presented him with an elegant sofa-bed. Mr. 
Byrne contemplates a trip to Toronto. This so- 
ciety has contracted with the Methuen Organ 
Company for a first-class organ, price $1,600. 


Dover. — The Children’s Day concert was beld 
Sabbath morning and was a fine affair, reflecting 
much credit on the su intendents, W . H. Beede, 
and Miss Annie vins. The pastor, Rev. 
D. C. Babcock, gave au excellent sermon to the 
young people in the evening. EMERSON. 





Concord District. 


Gilmanton. — Rey. William Maywood, of 
Whitefield, and a student at Tilton, has been 
appointed to supply this field. The people ear- 
nestly desired that he preach for them, and we 
were glad to allow him the privilege. 


Landaff. — Rev. J. B. Aldrich is doing good 
work in unis field. He is on bis fourth year of 
labor here. They put the claim back to what it 
had been until last year, and will work bard to 
meet it. During his torate be has seen wore 
than a score of souls converted. There is a 
promising company of young people in the Ep- 
worth League. 


Centre Sandwich. — T: h far inland, this 
is one of the best communities for thrift and in- 
telligence to be found on the district. It requires 
a stage ride of ten miles, after a ten-mile ride on 
the lake from the Weirs. They greet a pastor 
cordially and treat him royally. All who have 
ever served this charge will so testify. They 
speak well of the old preachers. Pastor Cleve- 
land is very happy in the work, and the peo 
are greatly enjoying his ministrations. They 
have one of the handsomest church interiors on 
the district. Work bas been taken up at Hast 
Sandwich, and it is hoped it may be carried on 
with success. 


South Tamworth and Rev. Dana Cotton are 
mutually happy. Sunday, June 27, was a day of 
blessing to this little church. Nine probation- 
ers were baptized, one backslider renewed the 
baptismal covenant, three were received by let- 
ter, and a large number were at the communion 
table. Such U sight has not or By. A * 
this village in years. The pres’ elder 
an excellent congregation 5 o’clock to listen 
ob wa thing in a prosperous mate, Re 
showed every 5 - 
pairs on the church are contemplated. A ne 
chimney beger ye Spo built, and a new fur- 
pace bought and J, 


f ve the church building. 
"One of the prominent , we on this 


riage, Gurieg which we traveled over much of 
Moultonboro, and ip to Ossipee 
Mountain Park, where one of the finest views 
of the entire anne Lake 
He drove to 

the lake where, in 1767, thirteen families from 
tar ay regions. Among them were the 
near-by - 
cestors of Judge Mason. He keeps up with the 
spirit of thet , bat at the same time his af- 
fections are set on things above, and 

things on the earth. The 
pleasant with him. He Is a helpful man for the 
pastor to have. 


village. There is @ neat church and 
property and an in 
unexpected the adjournment of 
Conference, Rev. H. F. Quimby was placed 

The people are much . 


oe 
ing hold with him. 


pastors was not very 
meeting was excellent. 
in large numbers, and all felt that it was good 
to be there. 


Weirs.—An element in this small society 
have sought to make it uncomfortable for the 
tor, ss ng he py the Con- 
erence @ was 
the poopie eal . Hence they have been dis- 
loyal to all the work to attend 
have failed to give any support, and 


ha 
sought to up the of success by all 
the seam intheir power.” Br. Wiikins bol 


; 
z 
i 


the people. We hope the people will a late 
it b niet to the camp- meeting great 
hum 5 


We have now completed the first round of 
visits. It has been —— quarter. ba 
work is very hopeful. rule preachers an 
people are happy in their relations, and all are 
anticipating a year of success. We ha 
: 7 ee 52 quarterly conferences, 
n 
Sunday-schools and 
communion services. 
fon, cordial by every pastor and quarterly con- 
erence, 


| 


Rev. J. D. LeGro sailed Sat July 3, for 
& two months’ visit to Europe. his 
4 


wish him @ prosperous journey and 
turn. B. 












































Vermont Conference. 


Montpelier District. 


West Berlin. — Mrs. Julia R. Hancock, an 
aged and devoted member of the church, who 
has tora long time been confined to her home, 
recently gave to the church a silver communion 
service, which is one of her many tokens of de- 
votion to the cause of Christ. 


Rochester. — Rey. J. L. Reeder, a uate of 
Ohio Wesleyan University and of ton Uni- 
versity School of Theology, has been appointed 
pastor at Rochester. He willalso supply Han- 


cock. 


Thetford Oentre. — The Minutes of the Con- 

are in error 60 fer as the “ pastor's sal- 

ary ” is concerned at West Fairlee and Thetford 

Centre. The Minutes give the receipts of both 

places as $300. It should bave been $580 — $330 
at Thetford and $250 at West Fairlee. 


Olcott. — Rev. Geo. O. Howe, who has been 
—_ the winter in Florida, has returned to 

ermont, and is su ing at Olcott while the 
pastor, Rev. 8. P. nks, is absent on a trip 
to Calftornia. 


Brownsville. — Very general repairs have been 
made on the parsonage since Conference. The 
interior of the house is much improved. All 
the services of the church are well attended, 
and a good interest prevails. 


South Royalton. — Rev. E. W. Sbarp, the pas- 
tor, who has been ill with nervous prostration 
since Conference, is improved, but is not able to 
do hie work yet. He is spending some days 
among his friends at Somerville, Mass., while 
enjoying a much-needed two-weeks’ vacation. 


Montpelier . — Twenty-one graduat- 
ed inp the regular courses, one in the piano 
course, and eighteen in the business and 6 - 
hand courses, ss 40 in all to graduste this 

0! 


ear. A full report of the school will bably 
be made by the committee appointed ~ Con- 
ference. L. L. 





East [laine Conference. 
Rockland District. 


Thus far(June 25) we have held twenty-five 
poner = Bg nneregy) and fail to find a single 
dissatis church or a complaining pastor. 
We “‘thank God and take courage.” A still 
more hopeful as: is seen in the revival spirit 
which characterizes the work. There seems to 
be little doubt among the preachers about hav- 
ing “a revival on every charge.” Pians are 
pow being made for a general revival sesson. 
Conversions have already been reported from 
several churches. 


Improvement is noted in the management of 
finances. Several churches are also being re- 


The Association and League Convention were 
times of social, intellectual and spiritaa! profit. 
The d'strict camp-meeting, Aug. 16-21, will be 
run on revival lines. General hope prevails that 
Bishop Mallalieu will be able to attend. 
Ww. Ww. O. 





For Over Fifty Years 
Mus. WINSLOw’'s SooTrnine Syrup has been used for 
c teething. it soothes the child, the 
game, aleye all pain, cures wind colic,and is the best 
re! ly for Diarrhea. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





Church Register. 


HERALD OALENDAB. 


Colebrook Camp- meeting, 
Maine State Ep. League Convention at Port- 
land, July 7-9 
Connecticut Valley Sunday-school and Chau- 
tauqua Assembly, Laure! Pk., Northampten, July 13-23 
« jan Work Union . 
Bates, leader, at Old Orchard Beach, 


July 6-9 











July 17-26 
New Engiand 8.5.4 bly, 

Lakeview, So. Framingham, July 19-30 
Yarmouth Camp-meeting, Aug. 2-9 
Hedding © Asso. 8 School 

and Assembly, at Hedding Oamp-ground, Aug. 2 21 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-16 


Piscataquis Valley Camp-meeting at Foxcroft, 








Maine, Aug. 9-16 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 2 
Rich d Uamp ting Aug. 12-22 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 15-22 
Weirs Camp- meeting, Aug. 16-20 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug. 16-23 
Willimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-29 
Hedding Camp- meeting, Aug. 23 2% 
Asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 23-30 
Sterling Camp ing. Aug. 23-27 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 23 3 
Claremont Junction Camp-meeting, Aug. 24-30 
Bucksport Dist. Eastern Div. Ep. League 

Convention, at Bast Machias camp-ground 

(Jacksonville), Aug. 27, 2% 
Groveton Camp-meeting, Aug. 30 to Bept. 4 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 30-Sept.4 


Wilmot (N. H.) Camp-meeting, Aug. 30-Sept. 4 





Money Letters from June 28 to July 3. 


Fred Barker, C W Bradlee, J A Brownell, H @ But- 
ler. Fannie Clark. @ B Chadwick. J M Durrell. J BR 
Edwards. W M Frisbie, Luther Freeman. J H Griffis. 
H © Ball, Thos Haworth, § F Hamilton. Geo 8 Jones, 
Mrs E T dling. J y, J © Moss, F M 
Miller, C H MeBihiney, Chas Maxwell, Wm Magwood, 
L D Morse. CI Pond, Pettingill & Oo, Mrs N A Put- 
nam. UO W Russell, L B Rockwell, F M Robinson. 
W H Starr, Jos Shaw, EB T Sampson, F W Sawyer, G M 
Smiley. Wm J Wilson, Wm D Wilkinson, G B Walker. 








AN IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT — To all who in- 
tend to attend the Toronto Convention: — The special 
roun4-trip tickets will not be on sale at stations, July 
14, where no previous application is made for them. 
Write Mr. A. C. Varnam, 332 Washington St., Boston, im- 
mediately, naming the station from which you are to 
start, and he will have tickets ready for you. We have 
said this often, and as plainly as we know how. If any 
Leaguer fails to get the reduced rate tickets, do not 
blame the tran committee. Further, if you 
want to be sure of a sest in the official train, write Mr. 
Varnam where you will take that train, stating whether 
you will go in day coach or Pullman. The committee 
takes no responsibility for side trips. For all informa- 
tion on these matters, address Mr. Thomas Wynne, 1% 
Washington Bt., Boston. LUTHER FREEMAYS, Seo. 





Marriages. 
BISHOP — GOODRIOH — In Amberst, Jane %, at the 
M. &. Rev. A. O. Skinner, D. V. Bishop 


e, 
and Phebe A. 


GETOHELL — PORTER — In West Old Town, Me., June 
29,atthe residence of the bride’s mother, Mrs. EB. H. 
Porter, by Rev. 8. M. Small, Amasa N hell, of Al- 


A Thing Worth Knowing. 


No need of cutting off a woman’s breast ora 
man’s cheek or nose ina vain attempt to cure 
cancer. No need of applying burning plasters to 
the flesh and torturing those already weak from 
suffering. Soothing, balmy, aromatic olls give 
sefe, speedy and certain cure. The most horrible 
forms of cancer of the face, breast, womb,mouth, 





ton, and Rebie E. Porter, of West Old Town. 


HOUGHTON — NEWHALL — In E. Bridgewater, Mass 
June 30. by Rev. N. B. Cook, Clarence W. Houghton, of 
Stone , Mass., and Ina A. Newhall, of East Bridge- 


COOK — GIFFORD — In New Bedford, June 23, by Rev. 
J. N. Patterson, Robert L. Cook and Nannie 0. Gif- 
ford, both of New Bedford. 








AN EXCHANGE DESIRED. — A member of the Puget 
Sound Conference, in charge of a good station, desires 
to exchange immediately with a New England pastor, 
he to transfer to Puget Sound Oonference. The Puget 
Sound pastor does not desire to traasfer, but to remain 
in New Baogiand about a year. One of the best appoint- 
ments in ‘Poses Sound is thus opened fora tor who 
desires to make the change. For particu write 
M. C., care of Zion’s HERALD. 





MAINE CONFERENCE MINUTES — CorRrgcTion 
CoRrRecTeD. — The $1,500 which Messrs. Lewis and J. M. 
L, Bates say “ ought to have been reported,” was not 
all for “indebtedness on church property,” as the head- 
ing in statistical tables reads. $450 was an old debt on 
current expenses; $1,000 was borrowed ten or more 
years ago from a church fund; and the presiding elder 
ruled agaiost my protest, only a year ago, that it ought 
not to be reported. E. O. THAYER. 





COURSE OF STUDY FOR DEACONESSES. — Pre- 
scribed by the Bishops ( Discipline, 1896, ¢ 206). 

N. B.—1. Training schools for deaconesses will add, 
at their discretion, to the studies prescribed below for 
examination under the Conference Boards, other topics 
of instruction, particularly such as pertain to methods 
of work. 2. Persons preparing to be nurse-deaconesses 
may substitute stadies in nursing and elementary med- 
icine for the prescribed studies, except Nos.2, 3 and 4 
in the first year, and Nos. 1 and 2 in the second year. 

First YEAR. 

1. Introduction to the Gospel Records. — Nast. 

2. Life of Christ, — Stalker. 

3. Life and Episties of the Apostie Paul. — Oonybeare 
and Howson. 

4 © hi 
Il 

6. Rudimentary Ethics. — G. M. Steele. 

6. Manual of Nursing. — Clara Weeks. 

To be read: 1. Life of John Wesley.— Telford. 2%. His- 
tory of American Methodism. — Stevens. 3. Love En- 
throned. — Daniel Steele. 4. Deaconesses. — Mrs. Lucy 
Rider Meyer or Mrs. Jane Bancroft Robinson. 

SECOND YEAR. 

1. Manual of Bible History. — Blaikie. 

2. Theological Compend. — Binney. 

3. Compendium of Methodi — Porter. 

4. Social Law of Service. — Ely. 

To be read: 1. History of the Obristian Church. — 
Dryer. % Kindergarten of the Church. — Mrs. Mary 
Chisholm Foster. 3. Sister Dora. 4. A “ Teacher's Bi- 
ble” (the “ International” recommended), with dili- 
gent at tion to the appended “ Aids " or “ Helps.” 


of the Methodist Epi 





pal Church, No. 











— An intimate friend of the late Charles H. 
Spurgeon, writing of him for The Baptist of 
London, says that the great preacher was often 
nearly prostrated with “ fear avd trembling ” 
for hours before he was to preach, if upon an 
unusual and special occasion. The same writer 
shows, too, bow human the great man was in 
another infirmity characteristic of many of the 
most useful ministers: — 
aan — ot = gg —— 

8) ideals, Mr. 
Sines of ness aud de comvene 


pression, aggravated, no 
doubt, by his frequent attacks of infyl illness. 
His lamentations, both in the b of their dis- 


tress and the music of their language, reminded 
me of some of the Psalms, which they resembled 
also in the rapid transition from the Miserere to 
the Halleluiab; from the horrible pit with the 
miry clay tothe rock and the new song. Once, 
when he was suffering severely, he said, ‘ | won- 
der what it can be that es all this neces- 
sary?’ With St. Paul’s ex nce in my mind, 
though pot referring to it, and 3 g the 
figure, 1 said: ‘ You carry so much sail, 
ways before a fresh breeze, that perhaps this 
— be required as ballast.’ With a merry 
twinkle in his eye, in spite of the twinges of 
pain, he said in effect: ‘Is that so? Then I 
would rather shorten sail and heave the ballast 
overboard!’ ”’ 








h; large tumors, ugly ulcers, fistula, ca- 
tarrh; terrible skin diseases, etc., are all success- 
fully treated by the application of various forms 
ot simple oils. Send for a book, mailed free, 
giving iculars and prices of Olls. Address 
Dr. D. M. Bye, Box 25, Indianapolis, Ind. 





East Greenwich Academy. 


The recent anniversary week at this institu- 
tion brought to its close a trying year, but 
one in the record of which the Conference Vis- 
itors have found much that is satisfying. The 
management of the Academy faced great diffi- 
culties as the school year was about to open. 
The boarding-bouse had been burned to the 
‘ground. To erect a new one at opce was impos- 
sible, To go on without one seemed imprac- 
ticable. Yet much had escaped the fire. The 
Academy building, in which were the library 
and the equipments of the scientific, commer- 
cial, musical and art departments, together with 
the principal’s residence and several other bulld- 
ings, were undisturbed. The directors resolved 
to go on. In a surprisingly short time an ex- 
cellent kitchen and dining-room were perma- 
nently provided in the basement of the Acad- 
emy building. A laundry, bath-rooms, and 
other accommodations were furnished in a tem- 
porary but adequate building. Convenient and 
comfortable dormitories for the students and 
teachers were rented. The school work has 

one on as regularly as if nothing unusual had 

ppened. (ood heaith has prevailed and good 
discipline has been maintained. In spite of 
hard times and extra liabilities the income from 
regular sources has about evenly balanced the 
expenses. The moral and religious atmosphere 
has been kept at its traditionally high level. 
Such a record of such a year reflects great credit 
upon the administration. 

The Visitors examined the class registers and 
were present at the oral examinations and pub- 
lic recitals. Perfection was not looked for or 
found in any department; but everywhere there 
was much to commend. The teachers had 
aimed high and labored earnestly; and many of 
the pupils bad studied faithfully and with good 
results. The Visitors were specially impressed 
with the proficiency attained in the language 
classes, the accuracy aimed at in the science de- 
partment, the careful attention to details in the 
commercial room, the good echolarship of the 
students of higher mathematics, the excellence 
of the work exhibited in the art studio, and the 
fine achievement of the pupils in elocution 
and music. 

Some years ago a building was erected fora 
gymorsium. It needs a much better equipment 
than the present one. But the great and press- 
ing need is a new dormitory. [t seems impera- 
tive that some means should be found to meet 
this need in the near future. Sbhme of the Lord’s 
sliver and gold is waiting somewhere to be put 
tothis use. Who will find it? Dr. Blakeslee, 
the principal, and his faithful assistants are do- 
ing excellently, but they could do more and 
better with adequate materia! resources. 

For the Visitors. 
ARD. 





Money Maker in Hot Weather. 


I have for the past five years bad a ty 
hard struggle to make a living, but a short time 
ago I began selling Self-heating Flat-lrons and 
bave made from #4 to $5 every day, which is 
presty good for an inexperienced woman. My 

rother is now selling irons and makes more 
money than | do, but he has sold other thi 
and is more experienced. The tron is self- 
heating, so it is the proper heat ell the time; 
and you can iron in half the time you commonly 
do and have the clothes much nicer. You can 
iron out ander a tree or in any cool piace which 
js so nice during this hot weather. One 
cent’s worth of oil will do an ordivary troning, 
80 you save the price of the iron in fuel in a 
few weeks. It is guaranteed to be as repre- 
sented; telng non-explosive, thus making it 
perfectly sate to handle. By addressing Baird 
& Co., Dep’t 420, Pittsburg, Pa., you can get full 
particulars, and | know that any one can do 
splendidiy anywhere. You can make money 
seliing this article all the year round. We sei! 
at almost every house and every woman that 
ouce irons with a Self-heating Lron wants one, 
as it saves 80 much labor and does finer work 
than the old style. Mrs. M. B. 
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FERRY BEACH, 


Saco, Me. 











The coast of Maine has become noted as the great resort in summer for alljseeking pure air and 
he 


the health giving breezes from the ocean. 
Old Orchard Beac: 


walking, riding and 
many ‘ lars. Its 
three four 


unit; 


ih extends for many miles and affords the most attractive opportantiy for 
. No beach on the New England coast compares with ( 
from undertow makes it safe for bathers. At low water it is from 
hundred feet wide, presenting a eka ieee of hard white sand, affording a 
cbarm for pedestrians, and an exten -ground for children. 
The Bay VIEW Hous occupies a highly favored location. 
ten minutes’ ride by the Orchard Beach KR. R., which connects 
R. 


id Orchard in 


Away from the noise and con- 


has all the appointments to make it an asylum of enjoyment and refreshing rest. 


Address, Old Orchard, Me. 


E. MANSON & SON, 
Proprieto 


rs and Owners. 
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Our Book Table. 


History of the Sete Church, By John Fletcher 

Hurst. Vol. w York: Eaton & Mains. Price, $5. 

jishop Hurst is endowed with the historic in- 
stinct, and the qualities born in him have been 
improved by rare opportunities for training 
through a course of years. He studied in Ger- 
many, and taught ecclesiastical history at Drew 
Theological Seminary. Thisample and adwi- 
rable volume is the outcome of the Seminary 
course; but the lectures have been so fully re- 
cast and improved by fresh material recently 
brought to light,as to make the whole an es- 
sentially new work. 

The range of the narrative in this first volume 
extends from the founding of the church to the 
Reformation, and is divided into two periods. 
The account of the ancient church extends from 
A. D. 1 to 768, and that of the medieval from 
A. D. 768 to 1517. The history of the modern 
church is reserved for a second volume. When 
this is added, the student will have an excellent 
work to guide him in his efforts to master the 
field of Christian history. It belongs to the 
“ Biblical and Theological Library,’ in course 
of publication by the Methodist Book Concern, 
which is designed especially for the use of our 
junior ministry both in the seminary and the 
pastorate. 

As a preparation of the student for a fruitful 
study of the body of the work, the author has 
six chapters of introduction on the nature, 
place, value and sources of church history. The 
ancient church is divided into the apostolic, 
patristic and controversial periods. The study 
of the Papacy, the rising empire of the West, 
and the apparition of Mahometanism, are the 
main lines in the Middle Ages. Through both 
periods he deals with tne theological thought, 
the Christian life, the outer form and extension 
of the Christian Church. The work shows care- 
tul investigation, a critical estimate of resources 
in hand, and a wise use of the original investi- 
gations which have become so abundant in re- 
cent years. The chaff among these accumula- 
tions is carefully winnowed away and the pure 
grain preserved in the record. I: is a book 
every way wortby of the important place it is 
designed to fill. The carefully selected matter 
is arranged in a natural order easy to be remem- 
bered, and expressed in a style at once clear, an- 
imated, elegant and strong. 

An excellent aid to the study is found in the 
series of colored maps, by Alan C. Reiley, bring- 
ing to the eye the various countries in which 
early and medieval Christianity prevailed. 

The Problem of Jesus, By George Dana Boardman. 


Revieed and Bularged Edition. Philadeiphia: A. J. 
Rowlan 


“ The Problem of Jesus” is the problem of 
human history. Once recognize the supernat- 
ural element in the life of Jesus as set forth by 
the Evangelists, and you have the easy solution 
of the problem; deny the supernatural, and you 
labor in vain to account for that great Life 
which came into the world end has molded in- 
dividuals and society. The author emphasizes 
His great personal qualities, His religion, and 
His wide and enduring influence among men. 
In all these matters He is unlike any of the great 
men of history. Really the Evangelists solved 
the problem of Jesus when they declared Him 
to be the Son of God come down to redeem hu- 
manity. Dr. Boardman makes it clear that we 
must adhere to the solution of the Apostles. 
Woman and tect b. appicton & Oo. Price, $1.80. 

In this neat and suggestive volume the author 
makes “a survey of the woman suffrege move- 
ment in the United States and a discussion of 
the claims and arguments of its foremost advo- 
cates,” who make ten or a dozen counts in the 
indictment against our civilization for exclud- 
ing women from the main advantages claimed 
by men. The author denies the allegations and 
retutes the arguments of the suffragists. In 
most cases woman, she declares, is out because 
she does not wish to enter the contest. In the 
fields of literature, art, education and other at- 
tractive departments woman has made her rec- 
ord. Woman Is not a farmer, tanner, house car- 
peuter, or stone mason, uot because excluded by 
men, but because she has excluded herself. 
ty Re. 

“ John Halifax” is a re-publication after many 
years. Works of fiction are usually short-lived. 
They reflect the feeling of the hour and pass 
with the occasion. But while this is generally 
true, there are marked exceptions. De Foe and 
Scott sent some of their books on to later gen- 
erations, and John Bunyan wrote for ail ages. 
Most of Mrs. Craik’s btories are even now dimly 
remembered, while “ John Halifax ” retains its 
hold on the current generation. This new illus- 


trated edition is hailed with the i t ofa 


and married Mary. The story has thrilling pas- 

sages and interesting characters. 

Frances Wald*aux. A Novel. By Rebecca = 
Davis. New York: Harper & me. A, Price, $1. 
Under Mrs. Davis’ pen Frances Waldeaux 

lives and breathes before the reader. She has 

one son to whom she is utterly devoted. At 
last the dream of her life is realized, and she is 
on her way to Europe with him, ker capacity 
for enjoyment still as keen and vivid as in girl- 
hood. But theson is far from being her other 
soul,as she so fondly fancied. On board the 
ship he becomes infatuated with a Russo- French 
adventuress and marries her. The mother is 
wild with grief and disappointment. But one 
must read the book itself to appreciate Mrs. 
Davis’ character touches. 
The Plant World: Its Romances and Realities. By 


Frank Vincent. New York: D. Appleton & Company. 
Price, 60 cents 


This reading book of botany abounds in curi- 
ous and valuable information about plant life. 
The selections are from the most reliable sources 
and are well calculated to awaken curiosity and 
stimulate scientific study. It is the latest in- 
stalment in Appleton’s “‘ Home Reading Series.” 
The young student of botany will find it an ad- 
mirable help to enlarge his ideas, and to guide 
to the curiosities so widely diffused over the 
field of nature. 

The Inheritance. By Harriet Prescott ~ anne New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, 75 ce 
The Scribners are publishing a series of brief 

and crisp stories under the general title of the 

* Ivory Series.” The latest instalment is this 

study in heredity by Mrs. Spofford. The Doc- 

tor and his wife stand out like living characters. 

It is a story with a purpose. 

Remarks on the Mistakes of Moses. By H. L. Hast- 
ings. Boston: H, L. Hastings. Price, $1. 

Tbe author is asharp-shooter. He selects his 
individual and his rifle carries accurately. Be- 
sides individual! action, he sometimes joins in 
the volley and makes use of the grape shot. 
Whatever else he may have, be charges with 
good common sense. In the present treatise he 
goes over most of the mistakes which the critics 
ascribe to Moses, but he shows, in most cases, 
that the critic rather than Moses is at fault. 
The Sacrifice of Fools. By Manifold Crai New 

York: Frederick A. Stokes Company. Price, $1. 

This story is written with much spirit. The 
style is fresh and readable and the movement is 
continuous. The interest grows with the un- 
folding of the narrative, and the characters 
move out more and more distinctly as the heart 
of the tale is approached. The titie comes from 
what Mrs. Rutherglen conceives to be the folly 
in the marriage of her daughter to a Mont- 
anaro. The interest of the story is found in its 
disappointments and happy surprises. 

The Pursuit of the House-Boat. By John Kendrick 
Bangs. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, $1.26. 
The pith and interest of this book come out 

in the conversations, which afford ample scope 

for Mr. Bangs’ peculiar humor. The sundry 
doings of the associated shades are detailed in 
an interesting and suggestive way. This isa 
sequel to “ The House-Boat on the Styx.” 

Capt. Kidd, Sir Walter Raleigh and Sherlock 

Holmes ehgage in learned debate on questions 

that had interested them on this side the flood. 

The Great Island ; or, Cast Away on New Guinea. By 
Willis Bovd Allen. Boston: Lothrop Publishing Com- 
pany, Price, 75 cents. 

A book of adventures for youth, being an ac- 
count of castaways on the island of New Zeal- 
and. They are captured by hunters, discover 
gold mines, make bairbreadth ventures, and 
finally escape from their enemies and reacha 
friendly settlement. The book contains a fand 
of valuable information and incidents, curious 
and strange, which will be sure to interest 


Order in the United States,” ‘“‘ Tbe Fiftieth An- 
niversary of O’Connell’s Death Honored,” 
“Some Historic Tombs at the Capital,” are a 
few of the titles to this month’s list of articles. 
(Donahoe Magazine Co.: 611 Washington St., 
Boston.) 

—— The Bibliotheca Sacra for July contains 
its usual list of eight articles, besides notes of 
various sorts. ‘ The Tell-el-Amarna Letters ” 
contains a translation of the letters found in 
Egypt relating to transactions in Palestine. 
Henry Morton writes of ‘“ The Cosmogony of 
Genesis and its Keconcilers.” W.W. Keen con- 
tributes “ Further Studies on the Bloody Sweat 
of our Lord.” Edward Mortimer Chapman gives 
“ The Idea of the Kingdom of God,” as a spirit- 
ual force that bas operated on English-speaking 
peoples in our century. “ Joseph as a States- 
man ” is by James Monroe. “ How to Promote 
the Study of Greek ” and “ Improved Homes for 
Wage-Earners,” follow. Perhaps the most 
striking article is the last, on “ Evolution The- 
ories and Christian Doctrine,” by W. Douglas 
Mackenzie. (Bibliotheca Sacra Company : Ober- 
lin, Ohio.) 

Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly tor July 
excels in its illustrations. Almost every topic 
treated in the text is broaght strikingly to the 
eye by the excellent and numerous illustrations. 
John P. Ritter gives an interesting Revolution- 
ary reminiscence on “ Heroes of the Neutrul 
Ground.” Jennie M. Bingham furnishes a 
sketch of ‘Syracuse University,” with ample 
illustrations. Col. Nicholas Pike contributes 
“ Hunting the Crocodile and Alligator.” F.G. 
Stephens gives “‘ A Collection of Old Masters.” 
This popular magazine seldom has a better num- 
ber. The articles are all short, adapted to sum- 
mer reading, and on topics of current interest. 
(Frank Leslie’s Publishing House: New York.) 
~— [he Missionary Review tor July bas its 
usual fullness and richness of material, espe- 
cially in the depertment of “ Literature of Mis- 
sions.” “ Bible Schools and Conventions ” of 
the half-century are noticed by the editor. 
Then come “ The Moravian Missions in Labra- 
dor,” “* Missionaries’ Trials,” “‘ The Transforma- 
tion of Uganda,” “ Persian Mohammedans and 
Mobammedanism,” “A Glimpse at Iceland,” 





provides an illustrated article on “ World's 
Geologists at St. Petersburg.” In “ The Public 
and its Public Library” John Cotton Dana 
discusses an important phase of public educa- 
tion. ** Science as an Instrument of Education ” 
is by M. P. E. Berthelot. President D. 8. Jor- 
dan has a biographical and appreciative “ Sketch 
of Richard Owen.” (D. Appleton & Company : 
New York.) 


—— The Review of Reviews for June has, as a 
leading feature, ‘‘ Sugar — the American Question 
of the Day,” by Herbert Myrick. W. T. Stead 
contributes a striking article on “ The Queen's 
Empire — A Retrospect of Sixty Years.” “ De- 
fective Eyesight in American Children ” is by 
Dr. Frank Allport. Elizabeth A. Allen writes 
ot “ Teachers’ Pensions — The Story of a 
Woman’s Campaign.” The Gopartmants are 
filled with valuable matter. The “ Progress 
of the World” contains the stirring events 
of the month. “ Caricature ” has the best cur- 
rent things. The magazine is profusely — 
strikingly illustrated. (Review of Reviews: 
Astor Place, New York.) 


—— Recreation tor June is a summer vacation 
number. It tells of open-air sports and scenes 
in which excursionists and sportsmen in field 
and forest and on stream and lake will find de- 
light. The haunts of the salmon, the trout, the 
deer and bear,and various feathered fowl, are 
described. The illustrations of man and beast 
and some of the wildest scenery add interest to 
the text, whether of description or story. (G. 0. 
Shields: 19 West 24th St., New York. ) 


—— The Methodist Magazine and Review tor 
June, completing the forty-tifth volume, is one 
of the best numbers issued. It Opens with an 
appreciative and generous article by Dean Far- 
rar on John Wesley. The frontispiece is a 
splendid portrait of the founder of Methodism, 
followed by a view of Wesley’s memorial tablet 
in Westminster Abbey, the temple of silence 
and reconciliation. “‘ The Land of the Sky” 
bas several engravings of the mountain region 
of North Carolina. Miss Jean Scott gives an 
interesting account of “‘ The Deaconess Work in 
Canada.” Rey. H. A. Fish contributes “ The 





and “ Scandinavian Missions among the San- 
thals.” The other four departments have, also, 
valuable material. (Funk & Wagnalls: New 
York.) 

—— The Methodist Magazine and Review tor 
July begins the forty-sixth volume of this best 
of the Canadian magazines. It contains five il- 
lusteated articles. “The White Fields of 
France ” gives the romantic history of the Mc- 
All Mission in Paris. “ The Land of the Sky ” 
contains a description of the scenery of Georgia 
and the Carolinas. “‘ A Yankee on the Bospho- 
rus ” gives an account of Dr. Cyrus Hamlin and 
his work in Constantinople, including the es- 
tablishment of Robert College. “ The Indian 
Missions ” tells about Methodist missions on 
the Pacific Coast. Mr. J. L. Hughes, of Toron- 
to, has a fine article on the value of “ Manual 
Training” in schools. The number is a very 
good one. (William Briggs: Toronto.) 

—— The Month tor June is rich in notices of 
literature, art and life. It contains thirteen 
portraits of men and women conspicuously be- 
fore the public during the month. The articles 
are all brief and keep well to the text chosen by 
this magazine. Charles B. Loomis dwella on 
“ Our Correspondents in the East.” Jennette B. 
Perry furnishes “‘ Smugness and its Apostles.” 
A.l.du Pont Coleman gives “The Master of 
Balliol,” with a portrait. The month takes in 
the jes ted with the Grant Mon- 
ument celebration. Frederick Saunders, an 
early librarian, provides “ Recollections of a 
Retired Librarian.” (The Critic Co.: 287 Fourth 








young lads in the geography and t of the 
people of that distant island. 








Magazines. 


—— Health- Culture tor March- April-May con- 
tains a most instructive table of contents by 
well-known physicians and others, treating such 
important topics as “ Asthma,” “ Kheumatism 
— Its Causes and Cure,” “ Oxygen, Fresh Air 
and Health,” “The Hygienic Excellence of 
Linen,” “* Healthful Clothing for Babies,” “ Cor- 
rect Walking,” “ The Laugh Cure,” “ Cycling 
for Health,” ‘‘ Home Hints in Beauty-Culture,” 


ete. (Health-Culture Company: 341 Fifth Ave., ’ 


New York.) 


—— Donahoe’s tor June is a very attractive 
issue, fully illustrated. Henry Austin Adams, 
A. M., well known as a lecturer and litterateur, 
has recently become the editor of this leading 
Catholic periodical. The second part of “ Tran- 
sition of an Historic Order,” “ The Visitation 





Ave., New York.) 


—— Truth for June is a memorial number, 
Various writers commemorate the talents and 
virtues of Dr. James Hall Brookes, who was for 
twenty-three years the editor of Truth. A 
dozen or more distinguished clergymen speak 
of him as a wan of rare ability, meekness, gen- 
tleness,and Christian kindness. Those inter- 
ested in the man will find here an abundance of 
these eulogies from the lips of men and in clip- 
pings from the papers. (Fleming H. Revell 
Company: New York.) 


-— Appleton’s Popular Science Monthly tor 
June has a deal of good reading in its long 
list of articles. Hon. David A. Wells has 
the longest paper, the eighth in the series 
on “Principles of Taxation.” Prof. W. Le 
Conte describes the “ Evolution of the Mod- 
ern Heavy Gun.” President Jordan tells of 
“The Silent City of the Muir Glacier.” Prof. 
W. Z. Ripley has a fifth paper on the “ Racial 
Geograpby of Eupope.”” M. Hagenau gives ar 
account of ** Globe Lightning.” W. H. Baliou 





fresh publication. She struck a current of sen- 
timent which continues to flow strongly in our 
day, especially in America where the story has 
been most popular. 

Sweet Revenge: A Romance of the Oivil War. By 


P.M. Mitchell. New York: Harper & Brothers. Price, 
$1. 


The Civil War furnishes abundance of mate- 
rial for the story-teller and romancer. The 
mine has just begun to be worked, and is yet to 
yield the golden ore to enrich many a tuture 
writer. A major from Tennessee was captured 
while scouting in Alabama and taken to the 
house of Mr. Stanforth. He found favor with 
Mary and escaped. Recaptured by the Confed- 
erates, he again escaped to the Union lines. 
After the war he was able to aid the Stanforths, 
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Probl of the Poor.” “The Gold Boom in 
Caraccas,” and a review of Dr. Buckley’s book 
on Methodism, conclude the number. (William 
Briggs: Toroato.) 
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LADIES ! | Your beauty depends on your health. Are 
* you suffering from any of the obscure ail- 

ments peculiar to women which cause impaired diges- 

tion, nervous p and age. You 
need VITAL TONE. It never fails. Sent post-paid se- 

curely packed on receipt of our dollar; Vital Tone Co. 
No.1 Beacon S8t., Room 76, Boston, Maas 


REDUCED cm" $10 


Slee) 


This Most Wonderful Treatment Now With- 
in the Reach of All. 


LA. BOSWORTH, = sara 
General Agent for the New England States 


MENEELY BELL COMPANY 
CLinton H. MENEELY, General Manager, 
Troy, N. ¥., & New York City, 
Manufacture Bells of Superior Quality. 
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Obituarier. 


Stetson. — Rey. Williem Henry Stetson died 
in Providence, R. I., _—_ 13, =. = -_ 
born in Boston, Mass., N ia 
the son of Samuel and Mary ( imball) St Steteon, 

In 1840, at the old Bennet Street urch, he 


time was baptized a 
received to church membership gy the pas- 
torate of the eminent revivalist, James 
Porter. He bad been trained to a mechanical 
occupation connected with the a 

rofession, at that time a bighly 

usiness in Boston, and bolding out to a eeaeg 
man of intelli and spirit the 
successful an fitable career. 
life he had received 
as wellas in bis emotional being and 
new direction to his t pet Gy and 
his subsequent career. of his fam- 
ily to Scituate took him to that town, where 
the leading —— of the — were similar 
to those to which he had already been «ccus- 
tomed ; and oun more to the new purpose of his 
life, was the head of an old-time Methodist cir- 
cuit. Here he reached and passed the decisive 

int a ‘his ee at least for bis earthly life, 
Fr not for eternity, and > oa the initiative step 
toward the ministry of the Gos by the ac- 
ceptance of a license to exhort. Now, urged on- 
ward by the conviction of an unexpected call- 
ing, his chief 7. was, “Lord, what wilt 
Thou have metodo?” And the answer to him 
seemed to be, “ Arise and go to Concord, and it 
shall - told | thee what chou ane. do.” hw | 
lack of special preparat: or ministry 
impressed him so vividly that with slight hesi- 
tation he arose and, with no evidence of eccle- 
siastical authorization except his exhorter’s 
license, mnted himself at the doors of the 
Methodist Bi biical Institute at Concord, N. H., 
and in 1847 was enrolled as a seeker of such in- 
tellectual endowment as was obtainable at 
that school of the prophets. 

At the close of a study extending over four 
ears, he returned in 1851 and took work in the 
New England Southern Conference. In 1852, at 
Norwich, be was admitted to —yF in the 
Conference and ordained a deacon 7 
Waugh, baving received license as a 
preacher at Concord in 1848. His first a; stat 
ment from the Conference was Falmouth, Mass., 
and took him toa scene of much hard’ labor, 
which was rewarded by an extensive revival, 
the source of new life and vigor in a cburch 
that had been greatly weakened by the lapse 
and vicissitudes of years. From this time on- 
ward for thirty-four years he did the work of a 
faithfuland able minister of the New Testa- 
ment, serving, in all the districts of the Confer- 
ence, parisbes which were regarded as above the 
average rank. In New Bedford District — Taun- 
ton, Central; Vineyard Haven; Edgartown; 
Chatbam; Bast Bridgewater; North Dighton. 
In Norwich District — Danielson ; Somes ~~ 
wich, Sachem Street; Stafford’ Springs. In 
Providence District — East Greenwich; Provi- 
dence, As Cranston Street; Pawtucket, 
Thomson; Mansfield, Emmanuel; and closing 
the series by supplying Chartiey and Hill’s 
Grove without oe det nce from 
Providence. In 1874 to he ws — presiding 
elder of Norwich District ; and in 1877 to 1879, of 
New Bedford District. In 1876 he served as del- 
egate to the General ig ag se 

March 9, 1853, Mr. Stetson married 
Miss Lacy F. Nye, of Falmouth, \ with cunabons 
him. Of their two sons and four daughters, 


one son = a daughter es one, 

After retirement abiiiiy to ae 
siete his vigor of Health a and 0 
full wor! nn pd ; and t ‘4 he re- 
ceived my pene ye it was evident that 
he was ‘oe in the physical condition to endure 
the labor and care by his accustomed 


habits of activity and bis conv 
of pastoral daty. In 1891 he “accepted the A 
uation,” gave up the endeavor, was promoted 

the honorable rank of a cupernaneste and hg 


came a valetudinarian, iently enduring a 

ng bit wn out, yok always. cheerful, hopetul, with | 
m ow! c ‘ul, w 

en A n trust in the love of his Feeds 

jo -- N bay om t the peed, Lt ...F — 

oyfual in of the s; consu nm, un- 

til he finally fell as jeep with unex ‘eud- 

em family and, it is » to 
meself 


Mr. Stetson’s religious life poms 5 in a &. 
tinctly mar conversion. received 
retained “the indubitable po - which 
abode with him as “an anchor tothe soul sure 
ont steadfast’ and carried him on to higher 
opirituas attainments pando teate faith in the 
~—ie oon ae had been saved. 
Re was also ized bya @ pure and lolty 
ideal of Christian morals; was @ fine 
example of puritanical training in a Obristion 
home. He wasa man of “clean hands and a 
pure heart,” unstained th ball bis life by 
smirch or grievous fault. In Arminian-Wes- 
leyan theology he wes unsbaken. With a solid 


which, by his accurate mode of ex fon, he 
was able to enforce with logic an 
easily resisted or gainsaid. 
to declare all the counsel of God” as 

ceived it, nor to make sharp and direct. a tea: 
tion to those who heard him of what 


t 
He loved =. church, the 
Conference and the ministry, was never 
happier than when in the ‘idee, of pastoral 
— or Reframe with his brethren; he was in- 
ited in t or and improvement of 

the ministry and in the advancement of the 
young men who entered its ranks. As a pastor 
he was diligent and watchful of all the helps 
and hindrances to the work of his bh; was 
zealous for God, for the church, an 4 souls; 
anc bis care an had reward in many re- 
vivals by which numbers were gathered into 
the fold of Christ. 

He was an affectionate husband, a kind, A a 
dulgent and generous father. His 
trained in the fear and love of God and in ithe 
rules of strict morality. Family 
vailed there, and the fruit appears in svirtne 
and piety of the surviving —t- bg 
household. All who have truly known and 4 
preciated William H. Stetson and his life of 


useful service will to bim the words: 
“Blessed axe the dead ui die in the Lord.” . 





Bailey. — Oliver W. 
Men tele pe rr in, ote end’aina wa ‘in Payette, 


Me., 

For years he had professed 
the Christian teitl faith ry been an earnest worker 
forthe Master. His church relations were with 
the Methodist society at North Auburn, Me., of 

which pace he San onuneees for twenty- “ive 
years. A close student of the Bible, zealous in 
religious work, conscientious in the discharge 





of duty, the example and truthfulness of his 
life commended it to all who came in con- 
tact with nist on and evidenced the sincerity of 
his fo peepee tae he practice of the Christian re- 
ligion. BE. R. F. 





Hussey.— Mrs. Roland C. Hussey died very 
suddenly of angina agg at her home in Mii- 
‘ord, -» June we She wes born in 
Tiverton R. L, Nov. 20 the daughter of 
Job and a Mary (Mosher) eds 
she was married to Mr. Hussey, 
wnat 7 itvea ‘in Milford morejthan forty-eig t 
A lady of exemplary life and character, 
ydevoted wile. and mother, an active member of 
the Methodist ne Cburen, and an ardent 
worker when her health permitted, she will be 
reatly missed by her many friends. She was 
he oldest member of the Milford Methodist 
Church, with one exceptien. 

Of their nine children those living = 
ot Hartford, Ct.; Albertus, Wm. A., 4 Robert 
C., of Milford; and Mrs. Richard Britton, of 

Amo mong other relatives are nine 
randchildren, a brother in South Carvlina, and 
our sisters in Fall River. Her death is the first 

break in a family of six children. 

The funeral! services were held in the Method- 
ist church, June 16. The burial was in Vernon 
Grove Cemetery - 





Pike.— John B. Pike was born in Marsh- 
field, Vt., Oct 21, 1825,and died in the same 
town, May 5, 1897. 

He was the son of Bemis and Sally Pike. His 
father died when he was eighteen years of age, 
leaving him,an only son, to care for the fam- 
ily — his mother and four sisters. He was 
faithful to the trust committed to him, and 
kindly cared for his mother in advanced years 
tat @u invalid sister till they passed to their 


n 1866 Miss Jennie 8S. Atkins, of 
Cabot, who, with two sons, survives him. Three 
children died in infancy. 

Mr. Pike entered upon an active Christian 
life and united with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church under the labors of Rev. Joshua Gil!, 
who was stationed at Marshfield in 1859 aud °60. 
He was early appointed a steward of the cburcb, 
and held the o at the time of his death; he 
also served as Sunday-schoo! superintendent 
several years. He wasacordial and generous 
supporter of all the int its of the ch ac- 
cording to his ability, and leaves the testimony 
of a consistent Coristian life as an inheritance 
to his family, the church, and the community. 
He enjoyed the confidence of his townemen as a 
man of integrity in bustness and of strong 
moral and religious convictions. 

He had been failing in health for nearly a 
year, but his death, from heart disease, oc- 
curred quite unexpectedly while he was ea- 
gaged in sowing grain in a fied on the farm 
Yan he had spent the most of his active life. 

propriate funeral services were held at bis 
restaumen in charge of his pastor, Rev. 8. G. 
Lewis, assi-ted by Rev. Josepb Hamilton, pre- 
siding elder and former pastor, and Rev. J. A. 
Dixon, of Cabot. His remains were buried in 
the cemetery at Marsbfield village to await the 
morning of the resurrection. 

A. L. Cooper. 








Wolfe. — William H. Wolfe was born in 
County Cort, Ireland, Aug. 17, 1854, and died of 
consumption, in Calais, ine, April 26, 1897, 
aged 42 vears, 9 months, and 9 days. 

in 1872 he came to this —— ‘and settled in 
business = brother nsylvania; nine 

later he moved to Calais, where be has 
@ prominent and successful business man. 

In 1882 be married Miss Fanny A. Cosseboom, 
of New Brunswick. Five of their six children 
fon about a mourning mother; but as their 

bis gain they mourn not as those witbout 

Mrs. Wolfe is also comforted with many 

sre bane friends whose consoling prayers 

bristian counsels are a benediction to her. 

r. Wolfe wi npesegees oe 1879. He united 

with ‘the Methodist B piscopal Church and hes 

always been a taithful’t member. In 1894 he was 

fully sanctified, continu in the blessed expe- 

rience to the moment of his death. His was a 

sanctification unquestioned by those who knew 
him, he “husband, i by as a god. 

Atrue b a kind father,a ¢ neigh- 
bor, an honored elt —— and a liberal = 
of the eburch and other righteous causes has 
gone to receive his reward. 

The funeral was held at his a the services 
being conducted by Revs. F. W. Brooks and 
A. 8. Ladd. A large gathering of relatives and 
friends was present. F. W. Brooks. 


Ne — William 8. Sees of North Penob- 
scot, Me., passed from earth to his heavenly re- 
mae after seven weeks -% severe suffering, 


“ee born near! forty-nine Fy -y ago, and 
trom early childhood to the day of his death bis 
lite was indeed one worthy of imitation. Sel- 
dom have we seen @ man 80 deeply interested in 
the work of God. He was always Yand ing some- 
thing to do for the Master, whom he loved with 
ellh , and he always did that something 
without any shrinking. He was at home in 
working for Jesus. For many years a success- 
ful school-teacher, when he labored in a district 
where there was no Sunday-school, if it were 
possible he would organize one, and with his 
energy, devotion and intellectua! qualifications, 
ihe WOES wine eeite ane to be made a success. 
For years a member of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, he was an honorto the same in all the 
itions filled by him, yt = Sunday: school super- 
tendent, class-leader, etc. We miss him 
fins clogine, raping | We - — ~ ~~ 4 
m 6 " pre spea' with us in 
Y m. Some day we’ll clasp his 


eT wife and daughter are faithful a 
of the church. Hisson is a pure young 
Soe we nape te see following in The oi steps ye) 
b 


is father. 
In all his sufferings the glorious power of 
Christ to save was strikingly manifest. 

He leaves a Pee ——n and friends 
to mourn his but they “‘ sorrow 
pot... Saesel mb heve ae hope” 

Gro. M. BAILEy. 








HEART BURN, 
Ni a 
=a Sona Kid 





Smith. — Mrs. Amanda M., widow of the late 
Rev. Willard Smith, died of cerebral hemor- 
r ,» May 27, 1897, after an iliness of four 
weeks, at the residence of her granddaughter, 
Mrs. F.C. ory, in Newton Highlands, Mass. 
She was born in Milford, Jan. 6, 1815, and was 
thus 82 years old. 

Mrs. Smith was converted at seventeen and 
was always an active member of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, accompanying her husband 
for more than twenty years in the itinerant 
ministry. Her life of patient, self-denying serv- 
ice endeared her to a large circle of friends and 








made many lives stronger to meet the trials of 
life. 

She leaves two daughters and a granddaughter 
to mourn their loss. 

The funera) services were conducted at New- 
ton Highlands by Rev. Luther Freeman and Rev. 
G. D. Painter. The interment was at South Wal- 
pole. F. 





Pure, rich blood feeds the nerves 
Sarsaparilia, the great blo 
ness. 


That is why Hood's 
91 purifier, cures nervous- 








Methodist Book Concern. 
EATON & MAINS, Agents. 


We are pleased to announce that, beginning July 1, the “ SUNDAY-SCHOOL 


ADVOCATE’ 


(tor children) and the “‘ CLASSMATE ” (for youth), will be issued in an enlarged form, and the 
reading matter and the artistic appearance of the papers so improved as to place them at the head 


of their class. 


The “ Classmate ” is now issued once in two weeks at 25 cents a year (26 nos.) in clubs of six or 


more to one address. Beginning with July 1 we shall issue the enlarged * 


Classmate ” every week. 


Although the number of issues is doubled, and the contents increased by one-third, we make the 


new club price 50 cts., and thus give more for the money than at the old figure 
enlarged *‘ Sunday School Advocate,” 25 cts. a year, will not be changed. 


The price of the 
Subecriptions to either 


of these periodicals must expire with March, June, September or December. 


NEW ENGLAND DEPOSITORY, 
Chas. R. Magee, Tanager, 38 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Educational. 





Wesleyan Academy 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Fall term of Sist year 
opens Wednesday, September 15, 1897. 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
Principal. 


Raovg Istanp, East Greenwich 


Founded 1802. 
East Greenwich Academy. Both sexes. On 
Narregansett Bay. Cottages. Electric light. Elegant 
new dining hall. Bodowed. Twelve courses. September 
13. Illastrated Catalogue 
¥. D. BLAKeSLER, D. D., Principal. 





Drew Theological Seminary. 


Nextterm opens Sept. 16. For information address 
the President, 
HENKY A. BUTTZ, Madison, N. J. 


New Hampshire Confer- 
ence Seminary and 
Female College. 


53d year. 
Fall term opens Tuesday, Sept. 7, 1897. 


Students prepared for College. Seminary 
fa Art, Music, Elocution, 
French, German, Greek, Latin, Literature and 
Stenography Good Commercial Department. 
Beautiful Yor situation among the hilis of the 
Granite fing air. Pure spring water, 
Excellent board. A Obristian home ander the 
supervision as ie Seman ee of the faculty who 
are bers o: 








Ga” Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


CEO. L. PLIMPTON, 
Tilton, N. H. 





MassaCuvusetTTs, Auburndale (ten miles from Boston), 
Lasell Seminary for Young 


Suggests to parents seeking a good school considera- 
tion of the following points In ite methods : — 

1. Its special care of health. 

Resident Nurse supervising work, diet and exercise; 
abundant food in good variety and well cooked ; early and 
long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sargent, 
of Harvard; bowling alley and ewimming-bath; no reg- 
alar or forek ete. 

2. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston p’ y both and helps to af 
nish the best of t hers, includi many special 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course; in some things equal to college work ; 
én others, planned rather for home and womanly life. Two 
studies required,and two to be chosen from a list of 
eight or ten electives. One preparatory year. Special 

Admitted if eigh years or over, or gradu- 
ates of High Schools. 

3. Its home-like air and character. 

in self-go it; Mmited aumber (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, ete.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer schoo! in scientific teaching of Oooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-cutting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, $500. For illustrated 
catalogue address (mentioning Zion's Hurayp) ©. ©. 
Braepow Principal. 


Women 




















| 
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Educational. 
BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Theology.! 


Free oe and free instruction in the heart of 
Boston Sept. 15. Address the Dean, M. D 


| Buell, 12 Somerset St., Boston, Mass 





Boston, - Ashburton Place 
BOSTON UNIVERSITYS 
Law School. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct, 6 
address, 


For circulars 
EpMuND H. Bewnert, Dean 


BUSTON YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN 
ASSOCIATION, 
School of Domestic Science and Christian Work. 


Courses for Teachers, Matrons, H me Makers, Olty 
Missioraries, Pastors’ Assistants, Y. M A. Secreta 





ries, etc, Tenth year A‘drers oire lure, 
Mis as L. L. SHRRwan, Principal 
(formeriy prize 'pa al io D. L. Moody's Trainitug School ) 
ley St.. Boston, Mase. (B. ¥. W. C. A.) 


| Conservatory Life 











is most healthful a i itful. The 
teachers are ma tudents are 
enthusiasts. [Everyt the equip- 
ment and environ the 
New Fagland 
Cc RVYATOR 
ONSERVATO 
OF MUSIC 
tends to enc and a 
devotion to art 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Musical Director, 
Send for our 
Frank W. Hace, ( Mass. 
Seppe — 
. a? b | 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(Incorporated 
EVERETT O. FISK &CO., 
Proprietors. 
| 4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mase 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1242 12th St., Washington, 0 
355 Wabash Avenue, Chk ug m™ 
2% King 8t., West, Toron . 
420 Century Building ™ D lis, Minn 
107 Keith & Perry Build Kansas Oity, Mo 
728 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo 2 
6256 Stimson Biock, Los Angeles, Val 

Send to any of the above agencies for 100-page Agency 

Manual, free. Correspondence with employers is in- 
vited. Registrotion forms sent to teachers on applica- 
tion. 

Large numbers of school officers tre m al sections of 
the aur, including more tha y per cent. of 
the Public School superintende ats ef g #- England, 
have applied to us for teachers 

We have filled positions at salaries aggregating more 
than 


$6,000,000, 


"Bast Maine Seminary. 
Bucksport, Maine. 
Rev. A. F. Chase, Ph. D., Principal. 


The Spring Term opens March &. 


mage Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Normal, 
Artand Musical Courses. Military Tactics, Business 
College, with first-class instruction. Location unsur- 
= Basy of access by boat or by rail. Terms low 
end for Catalogue. 


TEACHERS WANTED: 


4,000 vacancies — several times as mavy vacancies as members. Must have more me “mie rs. Several 
plane: tw ‘two oo ave free stration; one’ plan GUARANTEES positions. 10 cents pa ye for book, containing 
a $500 00 Sonnet days ° noe to supterers for recom vending t 
ROUTHERN TE ACHE Sutron, A. M., | SUTTON Tr ac Hk RS’ RUREAU 
8 W. COR, MAIN & 3D STs, yh 4 ; wa 3-4 AND a EA, ; 69.7 | DRaRD RN ST., CHICAGO, LLL. 
Northern vacancies Chicago Office, Southern vacancies Louisville office. One fee re rain both office 
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Is Your Brain Tired ? 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. T. D, Crotners, Supt. Walnut Lodge Asylum, 
Hartford, Conn., says: “ It is a remedy of great value in 
bullding up fanctlonal energy and brain force.” 


Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, June 29. 


— Kansas full of tramps; said to be fully 
15,000 of them in the State. 

— Fatal lightning stroke in Georgia; four 
men killed and ten fatally injured in a Georgia 
camp. 

— A duty of 20 per cent. ad valorem placed on 
hides by the Senate. 

-The volcano in the Philippines erupting, 
ruining crops and causing loss of life. 

Four thousand pounds sterling paid fora 
Gutenberg Bible at an auction in London. 

— Germany nears a crisis; Von Bulow to be 
foreign minister. 

— Germany refuses to support Turkey in her 
proposed retention of Thessaly. 

~The Dutch ministry resigns. 


Wednesday, June 30. 


— John Russell Young to be librarian of Con- 
gress in place of Mr. A. R. Spofford, who will 
continue as assistant. 

— Certain Tacoma city warrants, amounting 
with interest to over $1,000,000, declared void by 
the State Supreme Court of Washington; New 
York Life Insurance Company loses nearly haif 
a million. 

— The steamer “ Aden” from Yokohama to 
London, lost off the east coast of Africa; nearly 
eighty persons, passengers and crew, drowned 
or missing. 

~The Tobacco Trust trial in New York ends 
in a disagreement of the jury, ten of the twelve 
favoring conviction. 

More than 300 divorces granted in the 
Chicago courts during the month just ending. 

— The San Francisco Chamber of Commerce 
urges Congress to annex Hawaii. 

— A $10,000 statue of Benjamin Franklin to be 
erected in Philadelphia in front of the post 
office — the spot where he sent up his kites to 
eatch the lightning. 

— The torpedo flotilla to cruise up rivers and 
shallow waters to give our inland people a 
chance to see the boats. 

Thursday, July 1. 

—The Pan-Anglican Conference opens in 
England. 

—The British Colonial Secretary, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain, dines the colonial premiers. 

—The Czar urges the Sultan to accept the 
terms of peace. 

—The sections of a Christian Endeavor spe- 
cial train collide in West Chicago; three killed 
aud twenty or more injured. 

— Sixty Christian Endeavor trains moving 
across the continent carrying delegates to the 
San Francisco convention. 

—The Hawaiian provision in the House bill 
restored ip the Senate measure. 

—ILlinofe miners strike; they claim they are 
making but pine cents an hour. 

—A Denver train delayed eight hours by 
grasshoppers; the rails greased by their crushed 
bodies. 


— Death, at Cambridge, of Prof. George M. 
Lane, professor emeritus of Latin in Harvard 
College. 

— Commencement exercises at Harvard, Yale, 
Wesleyan, Amherst, and other colleges. 

Friday, July 2. 

—Iron and steel close in Pittsburg; 75,000 
workers idle. 

— Disastrous floods in Moldavia; 20,000 peo- 
ple homeless 

—Edhem Pasha resigns; he says he cannot 
maintain discipline under the proposed peace 
conditions. 

-—- Mussulman riots continue in India; Euro- 
peans stoned. 

—A Treasury surplus of over 13,000,000 in 
June. 

— The population of Russia shown to be 
129,211,113 by the recent census. 

— The title of the Bureau of Statistics in the 
State Department changed to the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce. 

The great Jubilee review takes place at Ald- 
ershot; 25,000 troops filing past the Queen. 

— The steamer ‘‘ Hope” chartered for Explorer 
Peary and bie party. 

— ‘The new “rules of the road at sea” put 
into effect by several nations. 

Saturday, July 2. 

— The Sultan’s agent stirring up more trouble 
in India. 

— The great coal-miners’ strike ordered; it 
will begin tomorrow. 

— The retaliatory and reciprocity sections of 
the Tariff bill agreed to it in the Senate. 

—The London Times implicated in the 
Jameson raid. 

— Prot. A. 8. Hardy, of Dartmouth, nominat- 
ed as minister to Persia; W. W. Rockhill as 
mfnister to Greece, 

Monday, July 5. 

— Turkey continues to delay peace negotia- 
tions. 


~Floods in the south of France inundate 
Auch and cause loss of life. 
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— A debate on the sugar- beet bounty occupies 
the Senate. 


— The Sultan demands be ey, bee tar south 
as Larissa; the peace negotiations broken off. 


— The Brazilian fanatic, Cunselheiro, again 
defeats the government troops, killing 1,000 of 
them. 


— William C. Keeble jumps from East River 
bridge for‘ fame and fortune; ” his body not 
yet recovered. 


— Fifty-six nye a by heat in Cincinnati; 
- of them fatal; similar reports from other 
cities. 


— More rioting in India; troops fire on a mob 
in Simla which tried to seize a mosque. 


On to Toronto. — Rey. Dr. E. L. Thorp, of 
Bridgeport, Conn., has arranged to take a party 
to Toronto on the following terms: $16; 
which includes tickets from New York city to 
Toronto and return, hotel and breakfast at Ni- 
agara Falls, and four days’ board at Toronto 
hotel. This y goes over the picturesque 
Erie Road to Niagara Falls, thence via the fa- 
mous Gorge route to Lewiston, N. Y., thence 
via steamer to Toronto. A few more can be ac- 
commodated in this party. Any further infor- 
mation can be secured by enclosing stamp to 
the address above. Party will leave Erie Depot, 
foot of Chambers St., New York, at 9 A. M., 
July 14. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY COM- 
MENCEMENT. 


Rev. D. H. Ela, D, D. 


T were treason against nature to write about 
Weeleyan without referring to the beauty 
ot her Middletown home — a beauty thrilling 
to a first-time visitor, entrancing to a returniug 
alumnus, never tiring toa resident. This year 
nature has done its best to adorn the matchless 
scenery. Commencement week, with its influx 
of entering freshmen, its returning alumni, and 
graduating seniors and their fair admirers, 
thrills the old town with an intense excite- 
ment in stricing contrast with the slumbers of 
the twelve-month. 

The past year has been a prosperous one for the 
college, which bas never been more solid or 
more aspiring than now. “ There is a general 
air of courage and expect y, b each 
year of the last decade has marked sturdy prog- 
ress — not alone in the subtle march of the un- 
dergraduate mind — but also in the evident 
growth of the institution itself. In point of 
material equipment, endowment, courses of 
study, strength of faculty and number of stu- 
dents, the college has been nearly doubled ina 
dozen years, and still there is noble discontent 
that promises great things for the immediate 
future. This spirit seems to be shared by all 
the friends of the college and is especially ap- 
parent at the alumui gatherings. It is not 
vague, but tangible, dealing with present prob- 
lems, and ready to face present weaknesses for 
the sake of attaining greater strength.” 

Financially poor, as becomes a growing col- 
lege — that is, needing larger endowment to 
carry out the broader plans and meet the grow- 
ing wants of the age— Wesleyan is yet com- 
fortably housed and has appliances for large 
usefulness and steadily growing means. With- 
in ten years the endowment of the college has 
increased from $667,000 to $1,170,000 — to which 
will soon be added $150,000 from the Fayer- 
weather estate. The library now numbers 46,- 
000 volumes, and will shortly have $50,000 en- 
dowment. The total income of the college the 
past year has been $102,000, exceeding its ex- 
penditures by $1,600. The next demand wiil be 
for funds for a ladies’ dormitory. 

The faculty, numbering seven forty years ago, 
nineteen ten years ago,and now thirty-four, is 
already dangerously strong in ability. Other 
colleges richer in money are seeking constantly 
to enrich themselves in men at the expense of 
Wesleyan. Princeton recently led away Prof. 
Woodrow Wilson, and is now tempting Prof. 
Armstong; but she says they were her boys. 
However, with such men remaining as the vet- 
eran Profs. Van Vieck, Rice, Atwater, and Van 
B ded by Winchester, Merrill 
and their juniors, Wesleyan is safe. 

Wesleyan is not run simply for athletic pur- 
poses, but the authorities recognize the impor- 
tance of physical training as a part of manhood 
development. Since the erection of the Fayer- 
weather gymnasium there has been a strong de- 
mand for athletic grounds, and this year the 
trustees voted to set apart for that use the field 
south of the gymnasium in the rear of the col- 
lege buildings; J. EK. Andrus, the tressurer of 
the trustees, gererously offering to pay the ex- 
pense of grading and fitting up the grounds. 
This is not by any means his first benefaction to 
the college, as the old North College, renovated 
by him, and his large gifte to the library fund 
and many others, bear witness. 

Monday afternoon a most delightful day was 
given to the class exercises, with music and ad- 
dresses by Frederick W. Roe, president of the 
class, with response by Acting President Van 
Vieck; class history by Leon K. Willman; ora- 
tion, Burton H. Brownell; poem, Ferris Greens- 
let; class prophecy, William G. Guernsey; pipe 
ceremony, Newland E. Davis; ivy ceremony, 
Thos. R. Moore. 

In the evening the College Glee Club yave a 
delightful concert. 

Tuesday afternoon was given up, as usual, to 
the cultivation of social life. An unusual num- 
ber of alumni were present, drawn thither part- 
ly to attend reunions of their classes, notably 
the classes of '47, '57,’72,and 77. The clase of 
"47, which graduated 23 strong, has 14 living 
members. Among them are Bishop Andrews, 
Dr. Joseph E. King, of Fort Edward, N. Y., and 





hoten 
’ 





chester were of this class. The class of ’57 num- 





bered 30 graduates, of whom 19 aré living, in- 
cluding Bishop Mallalieu, and of the New 
England Conference John Peterson, E. W. Vir- 
gin and D.H. Ela. Among others were Judge 
Elmer, of Connecticut, Judge H. J. Fuller, of 
Taunton, Hon. W. H. Sutton, of Philadelphia, 
Prof. Geo. F. Comfort, of Syracuse. The class 
were elegantly entertained by Judge Elmer, and 
happily renewed the memory of other days. 

The Greek letter societies kept open house, as 
usual, and wrought nobly in the work of social 
culture and in knitting more strongly the 
friendly ties amid the rivalries of college life. 
This is one of the best features of Wesleyan, as 
it is most attractive to alumni. No other college 
excels Wesleyan inthe character of its social 
life. 


Ex-Gov. John Evans Dead. 


“T OHN EVANS, ex: Governor of Colorado, and 

one of the leading public men of the West, 
died at bis home in Denver, July 2. He had 
been an invalid for two years, during which 


_time he was confined to the house. A week ago 


he was taken with an attack of weakness that 
confined him to his bed, and he sank rapidly. 
He was born of Quaker parents on a farm near 
Waynesville, Warren County, Ohio, in the year 
1814. He studied medicine and graduated in 
1838 in the medical department of the Cincin- 
nati College. He continued in the faith of his 


father until 1841, when under She posathing of 
Mattbew Simpson, then president of the Ind 

Asbury University, he was profoundly awakened 
and convinced of the correctness of the gospel 








At the graduating exercises Acting President 
Van Vieck presided, in the absence of President 
Raymond, with a grace and aptness which 
warmed anew the alumni heart. Prayer wae 
offered by Bishop Andrews, and President 
Capen of Tufts College gave the benediction. 
Seven gentlemen and one lady of the class 
delivered orations marked by strong individ- 
uality, on themes which evidenced that the 
scholar of today is in close touch with the ques- 
tions of the times, and is inclined to lead rather 
than echo the opinions of others. The commit- 
tee to award the prize for excellence found it 
impossible to say that one was best among the 
speakers, and #o divided the Rich prize between 
Leon K. Willman and Eva V. Austin, with 
honorable mention of Burton H. Brownell and 
all the rest. Not strange to say, others thought 
the strongest did uot win the prize. 

The degree of B. 8S. was conferred on 5 of the 
class, B. A. on 56, Ph. B. on 20, M. 8. on 2, and 
M. A. on3 iu course. The bonorary degree of 
DL. D. was conferred on Rev. John Alfred Faulk- 
ner, professor of church history in Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rev. Wallace MacMullen, 
pastor of Grace Methodist Episcopal Charch, 
Philadelphia; Rev. William Rice Newhall, of the 
class of ’81, principal of Wesleyan Academy, 
Wilbraham; and Rey. George B. Smyth, presi- 
dent of the Anglo-Chinese College, Foochow, 
China. The honorary degree of LL. D. was con- 
ferred on Theodore E. Hancock, of the class of 
71, attorney-general of the State of New York. 

The Commencement dinner was served in the 
Fayerweather gymnasium. Toe toastmaster was 
Rev. William I. Haven, ‘77. The following 
toasts were responded to: ** Wesleyan Univer- 
sity,” Prof. J. M. Van Vieck, LL. D., 50; “ Class 
of 1847,” Bishop E. G. Andrews, '47; “ Semi- 
centennial,’ Rev. Dr. Joseph E. King, 47; “ Oar 
Sister Colleges,” President E. H. Capen, Tufts 
College; “* Wheels,” Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, 60; 
“Forty Years Ago,” Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, 
'b7; “* Twenty-five Years in Five Minutes,” Rev. 
Dr. E. M. Mills, 72; “ The Athletic Field,” Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Newhall, 81; “ Our Latest Recruits,” 
L. K. Willman, ‘97. 

The following trustees were elected for five 
years from July, 1898, to succeed themselves: 
Jobn Humphrey Sessions, Bristol; William 
Connell, Scranton, Pa.; Rev. David Hough Ela, 
D. D., Hudson, Mass.; George Slocum Bennett, 
M. A., Wilkesbarre, Pa.; Charles Lee Rockwell, 
Meriden; Hon. George West, Ballston Spa., 
N. Y.; and Rev. Azel Washburn Hazen, D. D. 
Hon. George 8. Voleman, '76, corporation attor- 
ney of the city of New York, was elected a 
trustee for two years in the place of Mark Hoyt, 
deceased. Hon. Martin A. Knapp and Hon. 
Wm. M. Ingraham were re-elected trustses by 
the alumni. 

One of the most interesting events in connec- 
tion with Commencement was the presentation 
ot portraits of two ex-presidents to the college. 
The presentation was made at the joint meeting 
of the trustees and alumni. The portrait of Dr. 
Cummings, the gift of J. A. Woolson, of Cam- 
bridge, was presented by Prof. Winchester; that 
of Dr. J. W. Beach, the gift of Wm. and Mark 
Hoyt, beloved and bonored trustees, was pre- 
sented by Dr. J. M. Buckley. Judge Reynolds, 
eed of the trustees, accepted the gifts ina 

jet bat appropriate speech. 

annual reception was held by Acting 
President Van Vieck and family at their resi- 
dence on Church Street, Wednesday evening, 
from 8 till 1l o’clock. The attendance was very 


Notes. 


—Among the alumni | om at Wesleyan 
Commencement were Bishops Andrews, Foss, 
Ninde and Malialieu. 

— President Capen, of Tufts College, was an 
observant and ndly visitor through the 
week. His speech at the alumni dinner was 
very fine. 

—Hon. H. J. Fuller, of Taunton, and Rev. 
E. W. Virgin, both of the class of ’57, were 
present at Commencement for the first time 
since their graduation. 

— Posttest i Raymond, who has spent the year 


abroad, home at the opening of the col- 
lege year. 


The Real Debsand His Social Schemes. 


EBS dates from July, 1894, when, in the 
words of Judge Taft, he took the entire pop- 
ulation of the United States by the throat to com- 
pel the settlement of a local labor trouble in 


Chicago, when he overrode the civil power, de- 
fied the Federal Goveromen 


ma- 
to Debs all 





Dr. Simp taught. For over forty years be 
was the steadfast and confidential friend of this 
eloquent, influential and much-loved son of the 
church. The Bishop,an educator himself, an- 
doubtedly inspired the great activity in that 
line which was so prominently developed in his 
labors for the Northwestern at Evanston, and 
the University of Denver. in council with 
Bishop Simpson, he led the contest for lay 
representation in the General Conference in the 
Northwest, having called the lay convention 
which met in Chicago for the promotion of that 
cause. He was elected a delegate to every Gen- 
eral Conference after laymen were admitted 
except the last. 

In 1862, through the active influence of Bishop 
Simpsoo, and his personal ecquaintance with 
President Lincoln, Dr. Evans was appointed 
Governor of the Territory of Colorado. 

He built the first Methodist Church in Denver, 
and has contributed very a toall the 
beautiful churches of our denomination which 
adorn that city. If the truth could be gotten 
at, no doubt it would appear that there have not 
been many needy Methodist churches or worthy 
enterprises of any description in Colorado into 
which bis money has not found its way. 

Io 1884, very iargely through the influence of 
Governor Evans, Denver was eelected by the 
General Conference as a city for an episcopal 
residence, so that the very large benefits which 
have cOme to Methodism there th h the 
presence, influence and labors of Bishop Warren 
pong! = estimable wife, may be traced primarily 
to him. 

He became an active railroad promoter, being 
inte-ested in the construction of the Kansas 
—— later the Denver & Fort Worth Rail- 


Railroad. Fi 
undertook the organization of an air line of 
railroad trom Denver to El Paso, Texas, but his 
health prevented its final ion, 
Governor Evans was one of the prime movers 
in the organization of the first Board of Trade 
of Denver. He was also one of the Zers 
and most active members of the it Cham- 
ber of Commerce. He donated toward the 
erection of its present elegant hall and library 
baiting. 
The Rocky Mountain Christian Advocate, in a 
biographical sketch published several years ago, 
thas fittingly characterized him: — 


“ A biographical sketch, such as this 
to be, would be incomplete did it not be- 
neath the deeds ont Sa 
ptedthem. It is not a diffi- 


the soul which 

cult task in t case, Patriarchal in - 

ance, the Governor carries Ses , 

3S 2.50 Semper on Wis we achild. We have yet 
a man w more respousive to every 

righteous, sincere a ot or \e 

In et to this he learned, ev ip his 


th, t in 
is life, and devoted to his God and his church, 
= oy sought + = loany a, 
fortune, his great influence, his lavish benefac- 
tions, and the place of honor and affection 
which he holds in the minds and hearts of all 
who know him, are the fruits of the wisdom 
obtained in the closet. May many more such 
servants God be raised up to us who, living 
in God’s wisdom, shall be life an 
werk according to God's plans!” 


—_-__——_—_—_—_- 
MONEY MADE IN A MINUTE. 


I have not made less than $16 any day while 
selli Centrifugal ice Cream Freezers. Any 
one should make from $5 to $8 a day sellin 
cream aod from $7 to $10 scliing freezers, as it 
such @ wonder, toere is a always a crowd want- 
ing cream. You can freeze cream elegantly in 
one minute and that astonishes 80 they 
all want to taste it, and then many of them buy 
freezers as the cream is smooth and perfectly 
trozen. Every freezer is guaranteed fo freeze 


cream perfectly in one minute. Any one can 


you can go to work and make lots of money any 
where, as with one freezer you can make a hun- 
dred gallons of cream a day,or, if you wish,they 
will hire you on a salary. 
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The Bicycle 
Sensation 
1897 COLUMBIAS AT $75. 


Standard of the Worid. 


> 1896 Columbias at 

b 1897 Hartfords 

, Hartford Pattern 2 

> Hartford Patten? =. 

b Hartford Patterns 5 and 6 

These are the new prices. 
They have set the 
whole bicycle world 
talking -- and buying. 


POPE MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. 


Catalog free from any Columbia dealer; 
by mail for a 2-cent stamp. 
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